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“A book that docs him honor.” 


Efficiency 


in a horse or team depends 
upon the quality of the 
harness and its suitability 
for the work for which the 
animals are used. 


There iS a WILLIAMS’ har- 
ness to fit every horse, and a 
style for every kind of work; 
thirty-one styles of single 
harness, forty-four styles of 
double harness. 


No book on the subject of 
harness and saddlery goods ever 
printed is so complete as our new 
76-Page Harness Catalog. It’s 
something more than a catalog; 
it is an invaluable text book 
that should be in the hands of 
every horse owner. 


awe printed a copy for YOU. 
Whether you drive one horse or own 
a hundred, you should not fail to 
send for this new book. How to 
save one-thisd on your purchases of 
hamess, saddles, blankets, robes, fly 
nets and other horse and stable goods 
is a revelation in store for you if 
youhavenot yet seen thisnew catalog. 


Lay this paper down just long 
enough to write us a postal card 
this minute. Just say, “Send 


me the new Harness Catalog,” 
and add your name and address. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK anp CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JUNE TOPICS 


Losses Due to Poultry Lice 


Fowls infested with lice cannot pro- 
duce as many eggs nor as many 
pounds flesh as those free from these 
vermin, Lice are especially harmful 
to young chicks. According to H. C. 
Pierce of the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion, there are several species of bird 
lice which infest fowls, but the most 
common is known as the hen louse. 

The presence of lice may be deter- 
mined by finding the lice themselves, 
or their egg clusters, or small sore 
spots upon the body of the fowl. 
These will be found more especially 
on top of the head, along the quill 
feathers beneath the wings, and just 
below the vent. Each of these local- 
ities is usually infested by a different 
species. To find them the fowl should 
be grasped firmly by the legs and the 
feathers parted quickly with the other 
hand. The lice will be seen scurry- 
ing out of the exposed area among 
the surrounding feathers, and the egg 
clusters will be seen attached to the 
quills and the fluff. 

Because chicken lice live, eat and 
breed upon the bodies of fowls, meth- 
ods of eradication must reach them 
beneath the feathers. The two ways 
of proceeding are with powders, 
which suffocate the lice,.or by liquids, 
which stifle them with fumes or by 
coming in contact. If fowls have easy 
access to a dusty earth wallow they 
can work the fine, dry particles of 
dust into their feathers, and thus keep 
themselves fairly free. But this is 
not complete in the majority of cases. 
A good dust bath may be made of 
equal parts of sifted coal ashes and 
gypsum. Wood ashes should not be 
used, as they may hurt the skin or 
the legs, especially if the fowls get 
wet after dusting. For quick and 
complete eradication, especially upon 
show birds and sitting hens, it is usu- 
ally necessary to work a fine, dusty 
powder into the feathers. 


Good Late Cre Combinations 


SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 





is that it pays to 
grow late crops. In the past we have 
followed our early truck crops with 
some crop that matures quickly, and 
have found it a good practice. Late 
crops are not only profitable in 
themselves, but they leave the 
ground in splendid shape for the fol- 
lowing season. 

At present we have a plot of early 
peas almost ready for market. These 
we intend to follow with Early Ref- 
ugee string beans, planted as Soon as 
the peas are off. If all goes well the 
beans will produce a crop and be out 
of the way in time to get a good win- 
ter cover crop started. 

We also have two 1%-acre plots in 
strawberries fruiting for the third 
time. One of these will be plowed 
about 3 inches deep and white pota- 
toes planted in every third furrow. 
We have never tried it, but several of 
our neighbors have produced good 
crops by this method. The other plot 
will be planted in corn for feeding. 
In an average season we can easily 
mature 90-day corn planted before 
June 20, and berries are usually gone 
before that time. 

Onions grown from sets.are sold 
early in July. This ground can be 
utilized in growing: either Stone or 
Acme tomatoes. We find it best, how- 
ever, to get tomatoes started earlier 
if possible. To do this we run a 
harrow in every other middle (onion 
rows 2% feet apart) two weeks be- 
fore the onions are pulled, and set 
tomato plants 4 feet apart in the har- 
rowed rows. The harrowing kills 
young weeds and gives the tomatoes 
a fair start. Sugar.corn is also a 
good crop to follow onions and is 
planted the same as tomatoes, 

In this section the early tomato 
ground is usually plowed and sowed 
in rye or clover after tomatoes are 
off, but a few growers have tried sow- 
ing spinach. -. The practice is fa- 
vored. Seed is sown broadcast and 
the soil prepared much the same as 
for clover. Spinach not only serves 
as a cover crop during the late fall, 
but is a money crop as well. 

Crops that mature late in 


Our experience 


August 


are usually followed by a cover crop. 
For this purpose nothing is more 
sure in our light, sandy soil than rye. 


Good Laying Hens 


CYRUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 





While in Greene county lately I 
came across several cases showing 
the good laying qualities of certain 
hens. W. L. Iams, who pins his faith 
to the Black Minorca, reported hav- 
ing received during March from 12 
hens an aggregate of 20 dozen and 
three eggs, being an average of 20% 
eggs for each hen. Mr Iams feeds 
his hens regularly, and gives them 
good care. March was the coldest 
and stormiest, for the same season 
of the year, that has been noted in 
many years, but the poultry on this 
Place had the protection of a warm 
building, with plenty of light, erected 
according to modern methods. 

J. K. Adamson of the same county 
has the Rose Comb White Leghorn. 
From 45 pullets he had a production 
in March of 952 eggs, an average of 
21.1 eggs for each hen. These pullets 
began laying when four months old, 
and from December 1 to April 1 laid 
2248 eggs. Mr Adamson feeds his 
chickens twice a day, giving them in 
the morning chopped corn and cob 
mixed with oats, and in the evening 
whole corn scattered in litter without 
any extra feed. Like Mr Iams, he 
gives his poultry good protection. 


Keep Strawberry Rows Narrow 


ORVILLE JAY HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 





I made a little experiment in straw- 
berry culture that turned out a com- 
plete success. I had a row of straw- 
berries that did not pan out very well. 
The row did not fill out, and was left 
narrow when the flowering season 
came on. I did not look for anything 
from this row, but in the end I was 
surprised to find that it did the best 
of any of the rows; in fact, it was a 
wonder to me, as I had always been 
used to having wide rows. It set me 
to thinking, and the result was that 
I set out 11 rows the next year to 
experiment on. About half of them 
were as wide as usual. The remainder 
I kept kept down to not over §8 
inches, . and every little ways I 
chopped out a hoeful of plants in the 
middle of the row to let the sun- 
shine in. 

Experiment Shows Benefits 

I kept the row down to 8 inches 
wide all summer, and trimmed off all 
runners in the spring, and the result 
was that they grew better, had better 
foliage, and when picking time came 
they were so far ahead of the rows 
a foot or 14 inches wide that I have 
followed this method since that time. 
I have had better results every year 
and bigger profits from a smaller 
patch. Where I used to have rows 
4 feet apart and a foot or so wide 
I now have them 38 feet 4 inches or 
3% feet, according to the kind of 
ground, and the rows. :-e only 8 
inches wide. 

The advantage and value of this 
method are plain to be seen..,,In pick- 
ink one man can handle a row with 
ease, while a wider row requires two, 
one on each side, or else you must go 
up one side and come back on the 
other side, and even then when the 
foliage is thick you will miss a num- 
ber of berries. And here is another 
thing, the most important of all. The 
berries do not grow in the center of 
the row. They grow in clusters right 
along under the outside edge of the 
row, and so eliminating that center 
part of the row simply does away with 
a lot of unprofitable foliage. 





Anemia—c. B., Virginia, asks for a 
remedy for anemia in horses. This 
disease is due tb insufficient red col- 
oring matter or red corpuscles in the 
blood, and is treated by giving plenty 
of good food, pure air, exercise and 
pure water. Iron compounds also 
work well. Give the following: Sul- 
phate of iron 2 ounces, nux vomica 
1 ounce, saltpeter 2 ounces and pow- 
dered ginger 1 ounce. Mix well and 
give a heaping teaspoonful in feed 
twice a day. 


The ““PEER-HO” assortment of 
Fly Nets is the largest in the 
United States. You can get an 
a with price to correspond. 
We particularly recommend the ‘““PEER- 
HO” Uneeda Nets. These are durable, 
sightly and well fitted. The lashes will 
not tangle. 
If your dealer does not have them, we 
will send him our descriptive list and , 
will be glad to send one to youalso. ¥ 





MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 


Will Ruin 
Your Horse" 


Send today 
for only 


$1 PACKAGE 
cases. 


cures 
m Pos d on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
451 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA, 


NEWTON’S HEAVE 
SND lablanerion” CURE 


The Geandard Veterinary Remedy. 
years sale. Send for 
booklet. 





SAFE TO USE 
YANOLLIGNOOS Leaa 


The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can is guaranteed to cure or moncy refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohi 








Save your trees 


—and your fruit profita - 

* borers out of your yoseh, 

~ apple, pear and quin 

> nothing will kiJl them, rm. they 

; get im. Boro-Wax armor-plates 
trees against borers—is easily a) 

- plied, becomes almost a part ot the 
tree itself--expands with growth 

> for three years at least. Write for 
descriptive o_, and liberal 
introductory proposii 


J. T. LOVETT Monmouth 


Box l41 Little Stiver, x a. 5 


Keeps out borers 





HAY CAPS 
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a: ~~ canvas s goods. 
Y DERBY 

123-A p - -#& St., Now York 
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Looking Horses Over When Buying 


Inexperienced Buyer at Mercy of Seller--A Careful Examination of All Parts Only Safe -Rule---Do the 
Examining Out of Doors---Also Try the Animal on the Road--Look Carefully for Any Defects 
or Blemishes---How to Go Over Horses in Detail---By Charles W. Burkett 


ORSE selling is a shrewd trade. In 
city or country the inexperienced 
purchaser is at the mercy of the 
professional seller. If the latter 

be at all unscrupulous, the chances are that 
the deal will be to the disadvantage of the 
buyer unless he knows a good deal about 
horses and how to examine them himseif. 
And no casual examination will do. It must 
be made in detail and carefully done at that. 
Too frequently the buyer takes too many 
things for granted, relies too little on his 
own ability to see and too much on the word 
of the man making the sale. Surely, buying 
horses is not a boy’s work. Neither is it a 
10-minute job. The horse should be worked 
out and handled by the prospective buyer, 
and the animals should be gone over in detail 
that their good and bad points may be taken 
into account, with a general rounding up to 
see if they fill the bill. What 


The skin should be thin, mellow and soft, 
and the hair not overthick or coarse. Look 
for poll evil at the top of the neck and head. 
See if swellings, lumps or hard places are 
to be found at the sides of the neck, or under- 
neath joining the throat. Frequently scars 
are to be found on the sides or bottom of the 
neck. These may be due to scratches caused 
by nails, barbed wire or other accident, and 
again they may have been caused by sores, 
tumors, or bad quality of the blood. 
Passing to the side, look over the withers 
for galls or fistule, the shoulders for tumors, 
collar puffs and swellings. Observe at the 
same time if there is any wasting of the 
muscles on the outside along the shoulder. 
Now the back. Is it right as to shape? Do 
you find any evidence of sores or tumors? 
Look for these along the sides and belly. 
Now ..stoop a bit and look under; do you 


horses and cattle are liable to hip injury, 
one of the hips being frequently knocked 
down. Make sure that both are sound and 
natural. 


Fore Legs and Front Feet 


Now step to the front again for a careful 
examination of the front legs and feet. Start- 
ing with the elbow, examine for capped 
elbow. Now the knee; it should be wide, 
long and deep, and at the same time free 
from any bony enlargements. The knees 
must stand strong, too. Is the leg straight? 
Do you observe any tendency of the knee 
to lean forward out of line, showing or indi- 
cating a knee-sprung condition? Just belew 
the knee, do you find any cuts, bunches 
or scars due to interference of the other foot 
in travel? Look here also for splints; follow 
along with the fingers to see if present, on 
the inside of the leg. Be 





follows are some suggestions 
that the inexperienced may’ 
find of use if he is in the mar- 
ket for work or road horses. 

After taking a general look 
over the horse you are ready 
to examine him in detail. 
Begin with the head. Is the 
eye dull or weak, showing 
little animation? If so, be on 
your guard. A good eye is 
bright, intelligent and free 
from specks. By placing the 
hand over it for a few mo- 
ments you will be able to 
detect its sensitiveness to 
light. Do you find any dis- 
charge of any kind from the 
eye? -If so, some inflamma- 
tion may be present. Try to 
ascertain the cause. A large, 
open nostril is desirable. Ob- 
serve the color of the lining; 
to be just right and healthy 
looking, it should be of a 
bright, rose-pink color, and 
moist. A healthy nostril is 
free from sores, ulcers, pim- 
ples and any unpleasant odor. 
You must be on your guard 
at this point. An unscru- 
pulous dealer can very easily remove. dis- 
charges and odors by sponging and wash- 
ing and you may be deceived. Always \ook 
in the mouth; you have the tongue, teeth, 
jaws and glands to observe. Naturally, you 
consider the teeth first; you want to be 
certain of the age. But give the tongue a 
second of your time. If it is scarred and 
shows rough treatment, a harsh bit is likely 
the cause, due to its need in driving and 
handling. Enlarged glands may indicate 
some scrofulous or glanderous condition of 
the system, so a careful examination here 
will be worth while. A beautiful neck and 
throat is an absolute beauty in the horse. 
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The Markets Can’t Get Enough of Such Horses 


find anything different from what is natural? 
In males look for tumor or disease of the 
generative organs, and in case of geldings 
scrutinize carefully to see if they be ridge- 
lings. 

While making this examination, if the 
anima] is nervous and fretful, you can help 
matters along if an assistant holds up a fore 
leg. Take the same precaution when exam- 
ining the hind quarters and legs. By doing 
so, you will avoid being kicked and can run 
over the parts more quickly and satisfac- 
torily. Before leaving the body observe if 
the hips are equally developed, and the 
animal evenly balanced in this region. Both 


particular about the cannon. 
The front should be smooth— 
you want no bunches or scars. 
Just above the -fetlock feel for 
wind puffs; and note if about 
the fetlock and pastern joints 
there are any indications of 
either ringbones, bunches or 
puffs. Now look for side- 
bones; if present, you will 
find them just at the top of 
the hoof. They may be on 
either side. Sidebones are 
objectionable and are the lat- 
eral cartilages changed into a 
bony structure. 

Give the foot considerable 
attention. The old law of the 
ancients, ‘‘no feet, no horse,”’ 
is certainly true in our day. 
You can overlook many other 
imperfections in the horse, 
but if the feet are bad you do 
not have much of a horse. 
A good foot is well shaped, 
with a healthy looking hoof 
and no indication of disease 
either now or ever before. 
See that the shape is agree- 
able. A concave wall is not 
to be desired and the heels 
are not to be contracted. The wall should be 
perfect, no sand cracks, quarter crack or soft- 
ening of the wall at the toe of the foot. In 
examining the hind legs, give the hocks of 
the horse special attention. No defect is 
more serious than bone spavin. You can, 
as a rule, detect this by standing to the 
front of the horse just a little to the side. 
If there is any question about the matter, 
step around to the other side and view the 
opposite leg. This comparison will let you 
out of the difficulty, as it is very unusual 
that this defect should be upon both legs 
at the same point and developed to the same 
[To Page 8&13.] 
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Small Loss in Crop Prospects 


Heat and Drouth Injure Winter Wheat---Average Crop Still Possible---Spring Wheat Promise Almost Perfect 
and Acreage Large, According to Reports to American Agriculturist--Oats Shortened in Important 
Districts---Corn Acreage Large and Prospects Fine---By B. W. Snow 


gy N account of the tremendous 

immediate interest in the crop sit- 

uation at this time, American Agri- 

culturist last week published an 
advanced summary of its regular June crop 
report. This summary inclyded, in a brief 
way, the important features of the present 
situation, but necessarily left much interest- 
ing detail for later presentation. 

This period of high temperatures and dry 
weather caught the wheat crop over practi- 
cally the whole territory just as it was com- 
ing into head. Under ordinary conditions it 
was neither hot enough nor dry enough to 
have caused any great amount of damage, 
but, coming as it did just at a critical period, 
when it found the crop between bloom and 
dough, it caused a very rapid shrinkage in 
prospect. There is considerable evidence of 
injurious insect life throughout a considerable 
part of the wheat belt this year. 

The acreage of winter wheat is reported 
at 31,503,000 acres, against an area harvested 
last year of 28,233,000. The following state- 
ment shows the preliminary estimate of acre- 
age by states, together with condition as 
reported on June 1. Similar figures of con- 
dition for May 1 and for June of last year 
are presented for purpose of comparison: 


Winter Wheat, Acreage and Condition, 1911 


—-Condition——, 
Junel 


n 
Acres Junel Mayi 1910 
New York ....... 379,000 84 88 95 
Pennsylvania .... 1,309,000 85 91 91 
THD icv cee asters 1,250,000 85 90 88 
AVROARSER 6. 00<08 220,000 92 88 3 
Tennessee ....... 930,000 90 92 78 
West Virginia 408,000 86 90 89 
Kentucky ....... 749,000 89 92 81 
OS SAA 2,010,000 83 86 84 
Michigan ........ 935,000 89 90 $1 
err 2,650,000 86 87 78 
POON, 5 cA xvevae 2,205,000 84 89 79 
Wisconsin ....... 70,000 95 89 95 
Minnesota ....... 72,000 76 80 80 
Oo  earrrerrrc 225,000 92 91 79 
WRINSOUTE «occ cc ces 2,186,000 88 90 70 
NE 6c ccacemes 5,500,000 70 77 72 
Nebraska ........ 2,600,000 84 88 65 
COMPOFMIS .6ceces 920,000 87 87 94 
Ce | hadiciatos 542,000 97 93 94 
Washington ..... 715,000 95 92 90 
Oklahoma ....... 1,075,000 61 61 85 
GEREP cc cs cresiess 4,250,000 85 90 86 
POCA sscccee 31,503,000 82.5 87.6 80.6 


June condition of spring wheat is always 
high and represents really nothing more than 
a satisfactory start for plant growth, accord- 
ing to reports from American Agriculturist 
correspondents. This year the average con- 
dition is 93.6. With the exception of a small 
area in Kansas, which is very low, South 
Dakota is the only state showing a condition 
lower than 90. If weather conditions shall 
prove entirely favorable during the balance 
of the season, the present acreage and the 
start of the crop would insure a record-break- 
ing spring wheat outturn. It is, of course, 
not safe to figure on final rates of yield on 
the basis of conditions on June 1, and this 
is particularly true this year, because for 
the last six months there has been a growing 
deficiency in rainfall in the spring wheat 
territory. This deficiency has now reached a 
position where it will be an important factor 
in crop results, unless the balance of the crop 
season shall be marked by at least normal 
rainfall, and particularly well distributed. 


Oats Hurt by Drouth 
The present report shows an unsatisfactory 
condition so far as the oats crop is concerned. 
The hot, dry weather of the last half of May 
came at the most important time for this 
crop, because it found it either heading or 
shooting to head, over practically all of the 





belt south of central Illinois. The heat and 
dry weather was peculiarly injurious to the 
oats crop at this critical period of develop- 
ment. As a result the June report of condi- 
tions in the states of the Ohio, the middle 
Mississippi and also the Missouri valleys 
ranges from 10 to 24 points below the condi- 
tion reported at this time a year ago. Every- 
where in this district the crop is heading out 
very short, both in straw and head, and 
heads are not showing up very even in the 
fields. The June average of condition 
reported for the crop is 87.5, and while this 
is below the average for a series of years, 
and is the lowest since 1907, yet in itself it 
ig not low enough to be indicative of anything 
like a crop calamity. 


Spring Wheat, Acreage and Condition, 1911 


-——Condition—, 

June 1 

Acres June 1 1910 
New England ....... 10,000 90 95 
ee 27,000 93 92 
OO” Se eae Se 120,000 1 95 
ao. ee 150,000 97 94 
Minnesota .......... 6,050,000 96 88 
DE Si aidane bs oe gerwios 375,000 94 92 
Bers ee 100,000 55 90 
INGODTEBER. 2. csccscess 357,000 94 89 
North Dakota ....... 7,650,000 94 89 
South Dakota ....... ‘ ,000 89 91 
COUMEE,. seecccerne ,000 90 92 
SE saGigesvesaes 305,000 95 98 
Washington ........ 810,000 96 97 
GE  s<cev bectacnsus 870,000 95 95 

SOOM 08s we .. - 20,560,000 93.6 90.3 


The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage for the states given, together 
with condition on June 1. Condition figures 
for the same date last year are presented 
for comparison: 


Oats, Acreage and Condition, 1911 


-—-Condition-—, 

nel 

Acres June 1 1910 
IO OUR ocvcesasivé 1,310,000 90 95 
Pennsylvania ....... 995,000 90 91 
WE 64S ad ede e005 687,000 77 88 
ASEAMGES 2.0cccccccce 160,000 83 90 
Tennessee ....seeees 190,000 80 85 
West Virginia ...... $0,000 85 89 
Kentucky ...cecesese 155,000 81 87 
tn tteseee os naeess 1,635,000 80 89 
DENCE 0.0:6626-60068 1,495,000 91 94 
BERRU: 06s ecteccnces 1,710,000 80 92 
PORE sv cvvedeuegee 4,210,000 83 94 
WOOGRER « ccécvecces 2,340,000 97 90 
Minnesota ....es-e0. 2,785,000 94 83 
PL. wx ceneeceweeses 4,650,000 95 93 
Missouri ...ceees éeve 750,000 76 89 
PARMIGER ovcccctecsece 1,490,000 72 84 
aaa 2,600,000 91 89 
North Dakota ....... 1,710,000 93 90 
South Dakota ....... 1,565,000 89 90 
GQUESOCMEE cc tuveene 219,000 89 91 
Oregon eecvecceusse 300,000 93 100 
Washington ....eess 205,000 96 100 
eee 725,000 60 78 
EOE Seseaseseceans 2,607,000 86 89 

oo: eee 34,583,000 87.5 90.3 


Corn in Good Promise 


It is too early on June 1 to undertake to 
even give a definite statement of corn acre- 
age, or to turn in figures the condition of 
the crop. Reports from American Agricultur- 
ist correspondents, however, lead to the con- 
clusion that there has been an increase 
in acreage this year, which will probably 
amount to 1,000,000 acres. Weather and soil 
conditions have been exceedingly favorable 
for the planting of the crop, and it has gone 
in under conditions in the main entirely sat- 
isfactory. While there is a shortage in mois- 
ture supply, yet there has been a sufficient 
current supply of moisture to keep the soil 
in good condition and to furnish almost ideal 
conditions for the proper germination and 
early growth. 

The warm, dry weather also has given 
unusual opportunity for clean and thorough 
early cultivation. The corn crop, broadly 


speaking, starts out under exceedingly favor- 
able circumstances, the only drawback being 
a little more than usual activity on the part 
of insect enemies, particularly of cutworms. 
If the balance of the season shall prove sea- 
sonable and favorable, particularly in the 
matter of rainfall, the foundation is laid for 
a large corn crop. 


Rye and Barley About Normal 


The acreage of rye shows a moderate 
increase, most marked in the states of large 
production, and the condition of crop on 
June 1 is 89.1, a figure which may be taken as 
showing at least full, normal development. 
The acreage devoted to barley shows an 
increase of nearly 2%, which makes it the 
largest breadth ever devoted to this crop. 
The satisfactory price which has been 
received for barley during the past yean 
naturally led to an increased breadth. The 
condition of the crop on July 1 is reported at 
99.1, which is practically the average for a 
series of years, and may be taken as indicat- 
ing a reasonably good season for the barley 
crop this year. 


Shallow or Deep Culture—Cultivation ex- 
periments reported by the Kansas experiment 
station usually favor shallow cultivation of 
corn as opposed to deep cultivation. Deep 
cultivation in these experiments was usually 
5 or 6 inches, that is to say, they were 
extremely deep. Medium deep cultivation, 
that is, 3 to 4 inches and not too close to the 
ground, which will injure the roots in some 
soils, particularly in dry climates, gives sat- 
isfactory results. For the reason that a 
relatively thick mulch conserves the moisture 
better than a thin mulch, moderately deep 
cultivation is often to be preferred to shallow. 
Do not go deep enough to destroy the roots.— 
[A. M. Ten Eyck, Kansas. 


Farm Needs Large Horse Power—The one 
great weakness in.southern agricultural con- 
ditions lies in the low proportion of team 
force used per man. In many large districts 
through the south, one man uses but one 
mule, whereas, in such districts as Iowa, 
Nebraska and other prosperous northern 
states, practically four horses are used per 
man. The efficiency of the human worker 
is thus greatly multiplied and the heavier 
tools and more modern machinery makes 
possible much more thorough cultivation, 
with its corresponding results in larger crops 
and greater prosperity for the man who tills 
the soil.—[Wayne Dinsmore, Illinois. 


Alfalfa Has Interested Me for a period of 
16 years, and the first four acres were seeded 
on well-prepared soil about May 12. This 
field was mown three times during the sea- 
son and the crop was left lying on the ground. 
I do not believe this is always necessary, 
although I have received the best results by 
so doing. The following season I had a yield 
of 3% tons of hay per acre, and threshed 
900 pounds of seed from the second crop. 
At that time the seed had to be threshed 
with a common machine, so that much of it 
was undoubtedly lost. I have one field that 
has been yielding good crops every year for 
1l years. In my experience I consider alfalfa 


one of the best crops the farmer can raise 
in South Dakota, and I cannot say too much 
in its favor.—[T. W. L., Davison County, S D. 
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LOOKING HORSES OVER 
[From Page 811.] 


degree. A spavin is undesirable for the rea- 
son that it often produces serious lameness, 
which frequently is permanent. As it is a 
bone enlargement, it is something that can- 
not be remedied. If you are seeking good 
horses, better reject such as have any spavin 
defect. 

In this same region between the hock and 
the fetlock curb troubles are located. They 
appear at the lower part of the hock, directly 
behind. You can readily detect any enlarge- 
ment if you will step back 5 or 6 feet. The 
curb, while it may not produce lameness, is 
altogether undesirable. It looks bad; it 
shows a weakness in the hock region and often 
is caused by overwork, consequently the ani- 
mal with curb disease is one that has not 


measured up to the work demanded of him.. 


Just above and to the rear of the hock 
thoroughpin disease appears, and just in 
front of and slightly toward the inner side 
of the hock bog spavin is sometimes to be 
found. Lameness may come from either. 
Small tumors, puffs and other defects fre- 
quently show themselves on the hind leg, and 
the best way is to reject animals having 
them. While some of these may be caused 
by accident, the most of them are the result 
of bad conformation, due to heredity, unim- 
proved blood and bad ancestors. 


Examining for Lameness and Wind 

Lameness comes from many causes; maybe 
from soreness, from disease or from wounds. 
And lameness is hard to detect. Frequently 
it seems to be in the shoulder, when, in fact, 
it is a puncture in the foot. Again it may 
seem to be in the fetlock, but the trouble 
may be in the shoulder or fore leg. You 
must examine for lameness, both in the sta- 
ble and out of the stable. If you find the 
horse standing squarely upon three~ feet and 
resting the fourth foot, you have a right to 
be suspicious. 
and he assumes the same attitude again and 
still again, you can be certain that he is 
assuming that position because he wants to 
rest some part of that member. 

In testing out the horse for lameness, let 
no excitement prevail. Under such excite- 
ment the horse forgets his lameness or sore- 
ness for the time being, and you do not 
note the trouble. A quiet, slow walk or trot 
on as hard a road as possible is a desirable 
sort of examination to give. The free breath- 
ing of a horse may be interfered with, and 


If you move the horse about _ 


for two reasons. - Roaring or whistling, one 
of these troubles, is a serious disease. The 
second disease is heaves or bellows, and is 
also a most serious disease, because it also 
is incurable. By the use of drugs relief 
may be given temporarily, but no permanent 
cure follows. Unscrupulous dealers will resort 
to dosing for the time being, or until a sale 
is made. 

No examination is complete that does not 
make a test of the paces. You want to know 
how fast the horse can walk, how he trots 


VEGETABLES UNDER IRRIGATION 
CYRUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 

E. M. Zerr of Bucks county has taken a 
distinct step in advance of his neighbors in 
raising vegetables for market. He has installed 
an irrigation plant on his farm. Through 
the liberal watering that he has been able to 
give his crops during the dry summer and 
fall, he has raised some wonderful crops with 
highly profitable results. He has the advan- 
tage of a stream of considerable size passing 











Irrigated Cabbage on High Ground 


or paces and how he takes some other gait. 
Some horses make these movements very 
gracefully, others very unmannerly. A well- 
acting horse is one that moves smoothly, 
regularly, who picks up his feet actively and 
who places them firmly in their position 
regardless of the ground or gait. Some 
horses have a rolling movement of the legs. 
Avoid these. Others step on the toe or heel. 
These, too, are undesirable. They suggest 
some defect or bad conformation. 

The testing of the paces brings all parts 
of the body into play and assists in catching 
other blemishes or defects that you may have 
overlooked in your previous examination. It 
gives you another opportunity to examine 
the wind, to observe the respiration, the heart 
beats, the condition of the nostril after work; 
it shows you also how the arimal takes: his 
pace and how he stands. All of this will be 
of value as indicating the soundness and 
health of the individual under observation. 











through his farm. At a convenient point on 
the creek he installed early last spring a 
triplex pump, and then laid a line of 4-inch 
pipe from the pump to an adjoining field 75 
feet higher than the level of the stream. 

When all was in readiness he took his 
eight-horse power gasoline engine to the 
creek and it was started in pumping water 
to the field. It was, however, soon found 
that the engine was not of suflicient power 
to do the work of irrigation satisfactorily, 
and another of 13-horse power was secured. 
This did the work perfectly, and thenceforth 
whenever in the summer his plants needed 
moisture, the gasoline engine was taken to 
the creek and the pump put in operation. 
A line of 1540 feet of 4-inch pipe has been 
laid over the field. 

At convenient points there are 2-inch plugs 
in the pipe. From these plugs small ditches 
were dug to conduct the water to the points 
where it was needed. When the pump was 
put in operation the flow to different sections 
of the field could be controlled by taking out 
plugs wherever desired to start the flow of 
water. Mr Zerr was startled, however, at 
the first operation of the pump, since he was 
not prepared for the great flow of water that 
it sent out. It has a capacity of 250 gallons 
a minute, and while he was aware of this 
he did not realize what it means and was not 
ready to take care of it. He thought that all 
the water in Hay creek was being pumped 
on his land. 

A truck garden was planted at the highest 
elevation in the field, and by means of the 
pump it was kept in good condition, so far 
as moisture was concerned, all the time. All 
the vegetable crops, such as cabbage, pota- 
toes, sweet corn, tomatoes, eggplants, pep- 
pers, lima beans, cantaloups and watermelons 
flourished, while roses, geraniums, pansies 
and other flowering plants raised in 
great profusion. The pipe Tine runs through 
a clover field, and it could be plainly seen 
how far on, each side of the line the field 
was irrigated by the heavy, second growth 
of clover. 

Mr Zerr’s investment, not including the 
cost of the gasoline engine, which he says 
he would have needed in any event, was $800. 

[To Page 815.] 
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TRUCKING 


KEEN KUTTER 


—t yr Farming Tools 
Sel Y —'Theuse of good farming tools 


he is becoming more and more a 
settled habit with American farmers. 
The Keen Kutter trademark is 

known everywhere. It shows on the 
stableman’s fork—on the laborer’s 
shovel—and on the hoe, axe, scythe, 

garden fork, manure hook, potato 

hook, bush hook, ditch tool, or corn 

knife that the farmer takes with 

him to the field. 

If you, Mr. Farmer, need hand 

farming tools—look for this mark. 

There is more hard wear and gen- 

uine satisfaction in a Keen Kutter 

tool than in oneof any other make. 


s "The Recollection ef Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten’’ 
Trademark Registered —E. CO. SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO0., Inc, 


St. Louls and New York 
U.S.A. 





Home Mixed Fertilizers Pay 


You can make a ton of any brand cheaper than you can buy 

it. You can make the kind best suited to your soil and crops, 

Most of the Potash in your soil won’t be available for a 
thousand years. You must supply 


POTASH 


that’s available now, and give your crops a chance Ais season. 
Try 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a mixture of 

equal parts of Bone and Kainit, or what is better, 800 

Ibs. Bone, 800 Ibs. Acid Phosphate, and 400 Ibs. ot) 

Muriate of Potash. Z a 
Ask your dealer for prices , . at 

or write us. We will any | an, ea 

amount of Potash Salts, from y 

200 Ibs. (one bag) up. 
Our two Free Books, “Fall Fer. 

tilizers” and “Home Mixing,” 

will tell you how to save money 

on your. fertilizers and get bigger 

crops at the same time. 

















Good stock must have good 
feed. You pike % 
when you eo 
. Here they 


t r dealers. If not, have him 
eu tt. write ua. 


The Great Western Cereal Co, 
MAKERS OF QUALITY FEEDS 





RY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complere and popular work of the kind ever 
published. As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 
a novel. The author has put into it his individuality. The story of the properties of the sdils, 
their imp nt and @ nt, as well as a discussion of the problems of crop growing and 
erop feeding, make the book ually valuable to the farmer, student and teacher. 

There are many illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some fundamental 
Principle in soil management. 300 pages. 5'4x8 inches. Cloth, $3 


ORANGE JUDD COMPAKY, Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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Initial intentions of onion growers 
in commercial districts were to pro- 
duce a bumper crop for 1911, accord- 
ing to reports by growers forwarded 
to American Agriculturist. Prepara- 
tions were made to increase acreage in 
the area devoted to commercial onion 
growing. As a whole the crop in the 
United States has made a rather in- 
different start, due to lack of mois- 
ture, excessive heat and high winds. 
Weather was dry throughout April 
and extending well into May, but the 
latter part of last month was more 
favorable, in some instances heavy 
rains falling. However, June opened 
with refreshing rains much improving 
growing conditions. 

Ohio growers increased their acre- 
age this’ year. The start was good, but 
the warm, dry weather of May de- 
ereased the initial acreage slightly 
and injured many of the plants. How- 


ever, rains late in the month and | 


early in June brought much relief. 
In New York, about the usual 


amount of acreage is apparently de- | 


voted to onions. Lack of rain in May 
gave seed a rather poor start and 
stands are irregular. However, re- 


cent rains have made the outlook | 


much brighter. 

In Massachusetts conditions were 
unfavorable to the starting of onions. 
A large increase in acreage was 
planted, but germination was slow 
because of dry weather, and in some 
instances high winds blew the soil 
from around the seed. Rains early 
in June changed outlook to a certain 
extent and gave the crop a new start. 

Weather conditions in Mich early 
in the season were not very favorable 
to the starting of the cnion crop. 
However, acreage will be about nor- 
mal, and late rains have put the 
ground and crop in better condition. 
About the same conditions prevail in 
Indiana, and, although a normal acre- 
age was planted, the hot, dry winds 
of May reduced it slightly and the 
prospects for a large yield per acre 
were reduced. Yet with recent. rain- 
fall ._more onions may be harvested 
than recently expected. 


Dry Hot Winds in Ohio 
On account of the poor crop and 


low prices for the past two “years | 
many growers are turning their at- | 
tention to other crops Acreage is be- | 


low normal and crop about two weeks 
late.—[W. L. B., Painesville, O. 

Onions made a good start, but high 
winds and hot weather have de- 
stroyed 33% and thinned the rest. A 
large acreage was sown.—[L. A. A., 
Kenton, O. 

Seeded about 130 acres more than 
in 1910, but after @ good start, wind 
and heat of May 11 and 27 damaged 
many fields.—[W. S. R., Kent, O 

Acreage larger than last year. Con- 
dition of plants poor. Drouth and 
heat have reduced acreage about 50%. 
{T. M., Alvada, O. 

Onions looking some better since 
the rain. Acreage about normal, but 
plants injured by heat, wind and 
worms.—[B. B. W., Alger, O. 


Acreage About Normal in New York 


We have not had enough rain to 
start seed properly. Acreage will be 
same as last year, but crop small be- 
cause of dry weather.—[J. W., Flori- 
da, N Y. 

A full acreage has been sown in 
this vicinity. Some pieces are’ being 
plowed up on account of the poor 
stand, but cannot tell as to what ex- 
tent. Most of the crop is growing 
well, but is very weedy.—[L. G. C., 
Canastota, N Y. ‘ 

Acreage is about normal, stand fair 
and season rather late. Crop looks 
well at this date-—[S. H. 
Orient, N Y. 

Onion acreage is about normal. 
Plants are growing slowly, owing to 
the dry condition of most fields. Help 
is very scarce.—[F. D. M., Eagle 
Bridge, N Y. 

The usual acreage is being grown 
in. this. section—[{F. H. .B,,.Syra- 
cuse, N Y¥, , : 
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Wo Money Required with Order 
Fill Your Sito--Pay Afterwards 
Write for catalog and information. 4 postal will do. 
The E.W. ROSS CO., Box 52, Springfield, O. 
Syracuse NY. Mallalieu & Cor 
, Brinton & Worth, West Chester, Pee 
, Gouverneur, N. Y. 

















BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


“ 


h 


strongest built, sim te put up and easiest operated 
on the market. A ble automstic take-up hoop— 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door and _ 


Ce eet a ee ae 
Bile Co.. 112 Malu St. Linesville, Pa. 


' : - $ 55.04 
- 80.12 
- 104.97 
- 127.01 
- 154.86 


Other sizes in proportion.’ Ask for New Catalog 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 


(cat 








power 4 . 


Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, lt 











Fastest Hay Press 


2'/2 Tons Per Hour 
Greater capacity is guaranteed in all Spencer 
Presses. The guarantee with our Alligator 
Press says **22 tons in 10 hours or no pay.” Large 

capacity—smooth and compact bales, uni- 
‘orm in size. Load full weight into cars. All 








WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
for 4 Buccy Wheels, Steel Tites. With Rubber Tires, 
20. I manufacture wheels & to 4in. tread. Bug 

95.50, Shafts $35, H 


. Y |, Harvess 
Learn how Many! dirvet, fren, Wheels, 
Wagea Pease, &-R. Ga’tl. 0- 


BINDER TWINE 


FACTORY TO FARM... WANT FARMER AGENTS 
Write quick. AUGUST POST, Moulton, 1a. 
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Grapes Make a Fine Start 


A. M. LOOMIS, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N ¥ 


The grape crop, which is still the 
big crop in western New York, has 
not only made up for the slow start 
of April, but at this time is fully 10 
some vineyards 15 days, 
ahead of normal. Some gravel vine- 
yards in. good state of cultivation 
were well blossomed by June 5. The 
normal date is June 15-20, 

The general vineyard condition is 
fully up to normal. There are a few 
seattered vineyards where the root 
worm or other trouble caused light 
wood growth last year. While condi- 
tions are generally reported normal, 
there is no indication anywhere in the 
belt either from the wood growth 
last year or the fruit buds this year 
indicating that the 1911 crop will 
equal the extra crop of 1910. It must 
be remembered that this year’s crop 
of fruit comes from wood grown and 
buds formed last year, and last year 
was a heavy fruiting season. When 
the fruiting season is heavy it cuts 
down the wood growth and bud for- 
mation for the following season. 
There are generally improved vine- 
yard conditions, as to cultivation, 
cover crops, fertilization and general 
care. 

Investigation throughout the grape 
belt fails to disclose many new vine- 
yards being set this spring. Last year 
there was a material increase in acre- 
age in Portland, Pomfret, Sheridan, 
and especially in Hanover and Per- 





FRUITS AND 


at $19 per 1000, and 20-pound baskets 
at $40. Trays are cheaper, but there 
is a growing demand that only bas- 
kets be used, except for the cull stock. 

Co-operative selling has received a 
big impetus from the work of the 
fruit growers’ association. the past 
year. All contracts with the Chau- 
tauqua and Erie grape company ex- 
pired January 1 of this year, and 
strong efforts were made to get re- 
newals. The agitation for co-opera- 
tion has borne good fruit, and Sec 
J. M. Wethy of the association states 
he is now assured new contracts will 
provide for shipments of over half 
the 1911 grape crop through this co- 
operative association. The work of 
the state experimental vineyard is 
also proving very successful. The 
grape reot worm is thougnt to be 
completely under control wherever 
the glucose-arsenate spray is used. 


Vegetables Under Irrigation 








[From Page 813.] 

He was undoubtedly able to clear 
more than its cost during the 
season, but if on the 30 acres the in- 
creased yield would have netted him 
but $40 more than heretofore, it 
would have paid the interest on the 
investment. During the summer his 
premises were visited by some of his 
neighbors,’ who intend to install simi- 
lar plants. 

On October 15 the farmers’ union 
of southern Berks caunty held its an- 
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Seckel Pears, Standard of Quality 


Here are two samples of the Seckel pear, recognized as the peer of 


all varieties as regards quality. 
small size. 


The great objection «against it is the 
It is a prolific bearer, and is in season in September and Octo- 


ber. Thomas describes it as “Small, obovate, regular, flesh very fine grain, 
sweet, very juicy, melting, buttery, the richest and highest flavored pear 


known.” 
vation and is a slow grower. 


rysburg, the east end towns. This 
year there is but little activity along 
this lines However, there will be con- 
siderable increase in bearing vine- 
yards, owing to good planting three 
and four years ago. 

Instead of increased grape setting 
this spring, there is notable activity 
in other fruit lines. Cherries lead in 
popular favor. In practically every 
town from 10 to 50 acres of cherries 
are in process of planting. The ad- 
vent here of the Armour Co, engaged 
in general fruit juice manufacture, 
and success of all the local canner- 
ies in handling cherries at about 5 
cents per pound, are responsible. 
Strawberries are also a favorite, and 
plums, peaches, prunes and pears are 
also receiving renewed attention, in 
about the order named. Some old 
apple orchards are also receiving re- 
newed attention, but practically no 
new plantings of apples can be found. 

Grape packages rule steady, with 
light demand, and largé local supply. 
The growers, as usual, are holding 
off, awaiting crop reports instead of 
buying early when the supply is 
Plentiful and prices fair. Good, home- 
made eight-pound baskets are held 


Its high, musky perfume is not agreeable to all, needs rich culti- 


nual picnic in the grove on Mr Zerr’s 
farm, when those in attendance had 
the operations of the plant explained. 
As to the advantages of irrigation, Mr 
Zerr told them that during one of 
the dry spells of the summer. he irri- 
gated his potato patch on a Saturday. 
The next day there was what the 
farmers are accustomed to call “a 
soaking rain,’”’ but one could easily tell 
how far the irrigation had extended, 
and it was evident that the rain had 
not gone to a sufficient depth to reach 
the potatoes. On account of his 
profits this year M- Zcrr is well satis- 
fied with his experiment. 





Defective Circulaiion—A. N., Penn- 
sylvania, has an oli mare that be- 
haves peculiarly when heated by 
work. She stands and jerks her head 
around to the side, and pays little at- 
tention to the commands of the 
driver at these times. Symptoms of 
this sort usually indicate trouble with 
the circulation of the blood in the 
brain. In my opinion this is very 
liable to go on to staggers. There is 
no cure. I would advise, however, 
that she be fed sparingly with rich 
grain, and that her bowels be kept 
open and free. Regular exercise will 
also be beneficial. 


VEGETABLES 





Civilization—from 
Signal Fire to Telephone 


_ telephone gives the 
widest range to personal 
communication. Civilization 
has been extended by means 
of communication. 


The measure of the progress 
of mankind is the difference 
between the signal fire of the 
Indian and the telephone 
service of to-day. 


Each telephone user has a 
personal interest in the 
growth of the whole tele- 
phone system. 


He is directly benefited by 
every extension of his own 
possibilities. 


He is indirectly benefited by 
the extension of the same pos- 
sibilities to others, just as he 
is bencfited by the extension 
of the use of his own language. 


Any increase in the number 
of telephones increases the 
usefulness of each telephone 
connected with this system. 


The Bell System is designed 
to provide Universal service, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY* 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Use 
| Plymouth Rope! the most rigid inspection. 
—the Rope _ Send for New Book on Twine, 
you can trust 

















da and trainea the best force of twine makers in the world; they 
bave invented machines nowhere else to be found; every ball is subjected to 


Not ins Trost. PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO., No. Plymouth, oe Established 1824, 


PLYMOUTH 


Binder Twine 


Lumps, thin spots and snaris are three com- 
mon twine troubles you will avoid if you use 
Plymouth Binder Twine. 

PLYMOUTH EXTRA «~ (550 fi. to Ib.) 
PLYMOUTH SUPERIOR (600 ft. to ib.) 


Here are the reasons: .The makers of 


Plymouth, being the largest and oldes¢ manu- 
facturers in the field, got the choicest ma- 
terials; twine and rope have been for nearly 


90 years their sole study—not a side issue; they 


Full of information every farmer should have. 




















ee & creases the value. 
_ oes ae Rag. jiackson’s 





Earliest and easiest worked. 

| Carries off surplus water; 

val admits air to the soil In- 

< Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertti-e. 


= Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chinmey Tops. 
what you want and prices. JOHN H, J4¢ 


Tile meets eve: requirement, We also make Sewer 


Portland Cement, etc. Writefor 
KSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, B. Ye 
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Endorsed by all 








MONTROSS Pic tianeie eer Soemproot 32 Year teat 
METAL SHINGLES sssisoicsat' oo" Sic Sloan, ws 


users. Ornamental, Inexpensive. 











Be Sure to Say 


In this journal. 
most orders from. 


When you write 
Our Advertisers 


Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 


“| Saw Your Adv” 





This Offer Is No Catch! 


It is a solid, fair and 
square_ proposition A 
f a brand new, well 
made and well finished 
cream separator com r—~ 
subject to a long 


fuliy Sevres oe | 


ma) r 
and does it just as well as 

ga petosd machine. Designed for small 
dairies, restaurants and priva 


a The crank is — | 
= ches lone. nots think of that The bow is 

was eas: eaned, and em- 
bodies all our inten 


improvements. ears run 

s and are thoroughly 
pretence. ; a you decide on a cream 
ee ty whatever, obtain our 
$15.95 ur own (the manufac- 
turer's) eaty year guarantee protects you on 
ore or. We ship 
a ately. airy is large or 
1, write us and obtain our bandsome free 

Address, 


SEPARATOR CO., sainBtioee.n.y. 


Canadian Pacific 


2 

in Sunny Alberta, Near 
- . . 

Existing Railway Lines 
The last chance for a first selection of 
ed land in Central Alberta, near 
existing railway Fo, Thousands of home 
seekers and shrewd investors have snapped 
up all the former tracts offered by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway. Thi8 new one just 
now opened is your best chance. Here you'll 
find American neighbors— 400,000 acres in this 
district were bought by American home seek- 
ers during 1910. Now we r 2,000,000 ad- 
ditional acres—the pick of the ‘Province, the 
finest wheat land on the continent—where 
farms are often paid for with one season's 
crops—where climate, soil, transportation 
and markets combine to build fortunes fast. 
The eyes of the world are on this country. 
Yet right here by the railroad, among neigh- 
bors, where good roads, schools and all 


sound social conditions are established, we 
offer you a farm at $12 to $25 an Acre. 


Three Ways of Buying 


Your Farm—at your Option 


FOR INVESTMENT — One-sixth _cash, 
balance in five equ 
DEVELOPMENT BY SETTLER — One- 
tenth cash, balance in nine equal annual 
ents. 
CROP PAYMENT PLAN—In partnersh’ 
with Canadian Pacific Railway, one-te: 
cash, balance by crop payment—NO CROP 


Think of it! cok an offer of the choicest 
of “The Last Best West.” The gate is un- 
lo~xed to the best great tract of virgin land 
in Sunny Aiberta. Districts previously sold 
ae making fortunes for American farmers 
who realize that Western Canada is the 
Saeco source of wheat supply for the United 

ates. 


Write for Free Book NOW 


First come—first served; earliest arrival 
—biggest, vaiue—quickest results. Write 
quick for “Alberta Hand Book’’—and all the 
yee about this land of home and fortune, 

ress 


J. S. Dennis, Manager, Alberta Land Dept., 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
293 9th Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Can 
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mE” Buy This Wap 
POTATO DIGGER 


Extra strong,very durable, ligh' draft, easy 
on horses, positively best potato digger 
on market. Fully guaranteed—still priced 
low. Get free book on Diggers, Pickers and 
Sorters, Hoover a. oO li or 9 Ohio. 
Transfer points 

N.Y., Detroit Mich, 3 St. Paul, 

Minn., M: alitown, Ia, 

Idaho 





» writing any of our ad- 
sers. You will get a 


ALWars Mention 
This Journal wry quick reply if you do 
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LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


Hampshire Hogs Preferred 


SYLVESTER ESSIG, TIPTON COUNTY, IND 


I started to breed Hampshire hogs 
in 1907. I had been using the Poland- 
Chinas and Duroc-Jerseys but found 
them wanting. I am satisfied that I 
now have just what I have been look- 
ing for all these years. I like Hamp- 
shires because they are fine looking 
hogs, and what is more to the point, 
they are very prolific and raise the 
pigs up extremely even. The mothers 
are very kind and gentle. They are 
splendid rustlers and their meat is 
not surpassed by any breed. While 
they are on the bacon type, they get 
very large and will fatten out at any 
age. 

I have some now that will weigh 
800 pounds and my herd consists of 
about 150 head. My method of feed- 
ing is to keep them on a balanced 
ration. Not having milk I have to use 
other ingredients, such as corn meal, 
oil meal, mill feed and tankage. In 
the winter time these are mixed well 
and made into a thick slop just so I 
can pour it out of the bucket. I warm 
the slop in winter time and the hogs 
certainly relish it. I feed some corn 
in the ear, but not much. In summer 
time the hogs have clover and rape 
pasture to run on and both are excel- 
lent. The sleeping quarters are mostly 
individual houses. I find these very 
much more convenient than a main 
hog house. I keep these houses clean, 
allowing them to get neither wet nor 
dusty, and once every two weeks I 
spray them with a disinfectant and 
keep nice clean bedding of straw al- 
ways in the pen. I use also a great 
deal of air-slaked lime in the sleep‘ ng 
quarters and where the hogs eat and 
drink. I have a dipping tank through 
which the hogs are run ahout twice a 
month, keeping them free from lice. 
I have hog fountains. attached to 
barrels for drinking purposes and find 
these very convenient. 





Provide Late Sheep Pasture 


LEO C, REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN 


In the production of forage crops 
for late summer pasture for sheep 
three vital factors should be taken 
into consideration. First, the adapt- 
ability of the crop to the soil upon 
which it is grown; second, its nutri- 
tive value as a sheep feed; third, and 
no less vital, is the maturing nature 
of the crop. Some forage crops require 
longer periods for growth than others, 
and must be sown earlier in the sea- 
son. I have found that the slower 
maturing forage crops are generally 
more nutritious 

On farms where a large area of hay 
is grown annually and the land 
adequately fenced for pasturing sheep 
a large supply of very palatable and 
nutritious forage can be secured for 
the flock for late summer pasture 
from this source. 

During the past few years I have 
been gradually increasing my hay- 
growing area, and find that its pro- 
duction and late summer sheep pas- 
ture go well in hand. As scon as the 
hay crop is removed and the forage 
recruited sufficiently I turn the flock 
in onto a portion of the meadow. I 
find that by alternating the flock fre- 
quently from one field to another a 
larger quantity of forage can be 
grown and of better quality. I con- 
sider clover meadows after the first 
hay crop has been removed fertile 
sources of late summer pasture for 
sheep, and would recommend that 
farmers keeping sheep grow as large 
an area of clover as possible. 

A large amount of late summer 
pasture can be had for the flock by 
pasturing stubble fields after the 
grain crops have been removed. On 
soil where a heavy yield of grain is 
produced a vigorous growth of after- 
math comes on which is possessed of 
nutritious grasses and noxious plants, 
highly relished by sheep. I do not 
look upon my sheep as weed scav- 
engers, but find that they greedily 
consume a large amount of this after- 
growth along with other pasture. 

Rape may be grown to a profitable 
advautage for late summer pasture if 


sown on harrowed up stubble lands 
as soon as the grain crop has been 
removed. Last season as soon as the 
oats crop was removed I harrowed 
nine acres of oats land and sowed 
six pounds rape seed per acre. I was 
favored with plenty of rain, and with- 
in five weeks from time of sowing I 
had a large quantity of very accept- 
able sheep forage for late summer 
pasture. -Of course, the condition of 
the season greatly influences this 
method of growing forage for sheep, 
but I shall repeat the practice again 
this season. . Where the soil is full of 
available plant food and the harrow- 
ing is done as soon as the grain crop 
is removed and before the moisture 
escapes, I am confident a good growth 
of forage can be produced for late 
summer sheep pasture. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answered 
provided the full address of the inquirer is given. 
Questions can be answered intelligently only when 
complete def ils of the symptoms are given. No 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 
best advice possible under the circumstances. Dr E. 
H. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school at 
Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. However, all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 

leulturist, 315 4th Avenue, New York city. 

oprietary medicines are advertised in these col- 
umns, which are efficient for many of the common 
anima! ailments. 


Losing Milk—N. A. N., New York, 
has a Guernsey that leaks milk badly. 
There is no radical cure other than 
that of creating a wound about the 
opening on end of teat for the purpose 
of having the scar constrict it. This 
is not advisable, however, i. a cow 
that is milking heavily, as it is liable 
to result in garget. I would suggest 
in this case that she be milked three 
times a day for a time, thus saving 
the milk, and at the same time reduc- 
ing the strain upon the valve in the 
end of the teat, which may in time 
get stronger. 


Malignant Distemper—P. R., New |} 


Jersey, has a horse that is suffering 


from an illness that is characterized | 


by swellings on the throat, breast, 


hips and elsewhere. 


say definitely just what this is, but I | 


think it is malignant distemper. I 
would suggest that swellings be 
rubbed with a liniment consisting of 
equal parts raw linseed oil, turpentine 
and strong ammonia water. When 
they soften they should be opened. 
Feed easily digested foods and give a 
heaping teaspoonful saltpeter in feed 
once every other day. 


Irritation of Skin—H. M., New Jer- 
sey, has some young pigs that are 
troubled with an irritation of the skin 
so severe that in some cases they have 
rubbed off the skin. This is likely 
caused either by lice or mites; and 
I would advise that they be _ thor- 
oughly scrubbed with a 10% solution 
of sulpho-napthol or similar disin- 
fectant, repeated in 10 days. Keep 
following mixture where they can get 
it at will: One part salt. 1 part wood 
ashes, 2 parts sulphur and 2 parts 
powdered charcoal. 


Bloody Milk—J. J. K., West Vir- 
ginia, has a young cow with first calf 
that occasionally gives bloody milk. 
This is caused either by injury or due 
to disease, fesulting in the rupture of 
small blood vessels. Milk frequently, 
bathe udder with hot water, and give 
a teaspoonful saltpeter in feed twice 
a day for a week at a time. 


Guernsey Breaks World’s Record 


The world’s record for milk and 
butter fat production in one year has 
been broken by Bessie, a grade Guern- 
sey of the herd of R, W. Rowlands 
of Wisconsin. Her record  per- 
formance in three-year-old f(rm was 
a production of 12,195 pounds of milk, 
average test 5.41%, containing 1755 
pounds of milk solids and 659.3 
pounds of butter fat. The credit or 
handicap allowed due to her age in- 
creased the actual butter fat produc- 
tion to 777.9 pounds. Beauty, a 


four-year-old grade Guernsey in 
the same herd, made the best 
record in the Wisconsin dairy 
cow competition for March. Her 
month’s test totaled 1558.4 pounds of 
milk containing 221.6 pounds of milk 
solids and 76.5 pounds of butter fat. 
The credit allowed her increased this 
butter fat production ‘to 89.739 
pounds, 
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WILL DO THE WORK | 


THERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR LOUSY MANGY 

UNTHRIFTY PIGS. iF VOU NAVE SOME 
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WHILE TO GETOUR CIRCULAR ON 
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ARESO DIP N9&I 


IS A REAL NECESSITY 
ABOUT ALL LIVE STOCK 
FOR MILLING LICE TICKS, MITES. FLEAS. 
FOR TREATING SCAB, MANGE RINGWORM, 
AND OTHER SKIN DISEASES, 
TO DISINFECT, DEODORIZE, 
CLEANSE & PURIFY. 


ALL OF THESE USES FULLY DESCRIBED 
IN OUR BOOKLETS. WRITE FOR COPIES 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR KRESO DIP NO! 


PARKE,DAVIS & Co. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
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Activity in Holstein Circles 

The best attended meeting in the 
history of MHolstein-Friesian affairs 
was the 26th annual meeting held at 
Syracuse, N Y, last week. The room 
at the courthouse was crowded to its 
full capacity, many people being un- 
able to find seats and were obliged 
to stand. This is in great contrast to 
the Jersey and Ayrshire meetings, 
where a mere handful of breeders are 
in attendance. Why? Because the 
Holstein association is moving along 
in an up-to-date manner. It has a 
large membership. It articulates with 
the active breeders and the active 
breeders make the association. How 
different with the other two magnifi- 
cent cows, the Jersey and the Ayr- 
shire! 

Neither of these clubs is keeping 
step with the times. They are away 
out of date. Both lack aggressive 
leadership and both are out of touch 
with the real forces upon which the 
success of the two breeds depends. 
The Holstein cow, therefore, is for- 
tunate in having back of her ener- 
getic, enthusiastic men, in sympathy 
with the times, and who in large part 
are herd and butter breeders. 

In the treasurer’s report, Wing R. 
Smith of Syracuse stated there had 
been a total gain in finances over last 
year of $30,000, and that nearly 1000 
new members had been added to the 
active rolls of the association. The 
report of the advanced registry work 
was a most interesting article. It 
showed that during the fiscal year a 
total of 16,100 animals had been ad- 
mitted up to the present time, of 
which number 1054 were bulls. The 
total number for the year just ending 
was 5094, as against 3506 in the pre- 
vious year, This is an incréase of 44%. 

Several propositions under consid- 
eration by. the club were the fol- 
lowing: The proposal to amend the 
constitution so that no American- 
bred animal over two years of ave 
might be accepted for registration af- 
ter September 31, 1911, was laid on 
the table, as was also the resolution 
to increase the registry fee for regis- 
tration of the old cows. The associ- 
ation rejected the proposal that the 
association subscribe for shares of 
stock in the National dairy show. It 
was the opinion of the meeting that 
the officers should not invest in stock 
in a dairy show or like association. 
A committee of three, including the 
president, was appointed to look into 
the matter of recognizing the Cana- 
for the association. This committee 
is to report at the next annual 
ada and report at the next annual 
meeting. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to take a letter ballot of the 
members of the association regard- 
ing the erection of a permanent home 
for the association. This commiittee 
is to reoprt at the .next annual 
meeting. 

The sum of $5500 was appropriated 
as special. prizes for yields of milk 
or butter, or both, and for quality of 
butter at exhibitions selected by the 
board of officers. Included in this are 
special prizes at fairs where no com- 
petitive tests are held and for prizes 
for the exhibition of cattle at such 
fairs and expositions as the officers 
choose. The sum of $10,000 was ap- 
propriated to be expended by the 
board of officers for prizes for offi- 
cially authenticated butter fat rec- 
ords. For promoting the interests of 
the breed $15,000 was appropriated to 
be used by the literary committee. A 
resolution was adopted thai the as- 
Suciation return to the  originai 
iorm: of registration and transfers. 

The following board of officers was 
elected: President, C. W. Wood of 
Worcester, Mass, re-elected; first 
vice-president, W. A. Matteson of 
Utica, N Y, re-elected; second vice- 
president, J. D. Irwin of Minneapolis, 
Minn; third vice-president, A. A. Cor- 
telyou of Somerville, N J; fourth vice- 
president, John Lynch of Olney, TI. 
Three directors for two years, F. F. 
Meld of Brockton, Mass, J. J. Voss 
of Wisconsin and Ward Stevens of 
Liverpool, N ¥. Wing R. Smith of 
Syracuse was re-élected treasurer. 
William*H, Gardner of Darien, Wis, 





FARM AND DAIRY 


was re-elected superintendent of ad- 
vanced registration and F. L. Hough- 
ton of Brattleboro, Vt, re-elected sec- 
retary. 


The Tree Fruit Promise 


Fruit conditions have improved 
with the rains of early June in com- 
mercial orchard sections. As stated 
in American Agriculturist last week, 
the orchard promise is good and the 
following short local reports gener- 
ally accentuate the testimony given 
by growers in the issue of June 10. 


Pennsylvania Conditions Good 


Set of fruit will be average on ap- 
ples and peaches, but not quite on 
cherries. Apple _— tgees generally 
healthy.—-[J. F. M., Kittanning, Pa. 

Apple crop will be respectable. 
Peach bloom light. Plums are un- 
usually full—({M. H. B., Menges 
Mills, Pa. 

Fruit trees blossomed freely, but 
frost did some damage. We will have 
a fair crop of apples, cherries and 
peaches.—[D. D., Middleburg, Pa. 

Apple, pear and cherry set seems 
abundant, Other fruits a little shy.— 
[J. Cc. E., Bellwood, Pa. 

Bloom on apple and peach trees 
was rather light, but on cherry, plum 
and pear heavy.—[K. M., Mercer, Pa. 

Set of fruit above the average; 
much interest shown in spraying. 
General health of orchards is better. 
{Hiram Mead, Venango County, Pa. 

Peaches bloomed more abundantly 
than apples; pears and plums light. 
About 50% of a full set of fruit.— 
{Rev J. C. M. Johnston, Lawrence 
County, Pa. 

Uneven bloom on apples and 
peaches, set of fruit ight, much scale, 
little fruit. No commercial orchards 
in lower Chester county.—[A. J. C., 
Elkview, Pa. 

Bloom on all -fruit trees was un- 
usually heavy and indications war- 
rant predictions of a full crop. To 
date very little dropping is reported. 
{J. F. T., Patton, Pa. 

Bloom of apple trees was light. 
Fruit looks to be setting much below 
average.—[F. J. R., Honesdale, Pa. 

Apples and pears set about 10%, 
peaches fairly good, plums full.—[L. 
C., Forksville, Pa. . 


Good Set in New York 


Bloom heavy on three-quarters of 
the orchards. Where bloom was 
heavy the set of fruit was light. 
Where bloom was medium there is a 
good set of apples. Pears and 
peaches promise fair crop. Apples 
making good growth and there is 
sufficient moisture-—[C. C. Horton, 
Ontario County, N Y. 

Tree fruits excepting cherries indi- 
cate large crops. Some growers 
claim Baldwin apples are shy.—[F. 
A. Place, Oswego County, N Y. 

Apples are set plentifully, pears 
light, plums uneven and peaches 
promise a fair crop.—[C. A. H., Lock- 
port, N Y, 
Ohio Local Outlook 


Trees -bloomed well, but May was 
dry and hot, meaning a big drop, but 
closing with a glorious rain. More 
apple and peach trees planted this 
spring than in two years before.—[N. 
E. Sweet, Lake County, O. 

We will have about 25% apple crop, 
according to indications. Not much 
bloom. Will be more apples on high 
ground than on low.—[C. L., Lucas- 
ville, O. 

Set of fruit is good. Many apple 
trees injured by cankerworm.—T[F. A. 
D., Mantta, O. 

Generally a heavy bloom and good 
set of fruit in apple, peach and plum, 
Orchards generally healthy. A good 
deal of planting being done and more 
spraying than ever before, mosfly 
with lime-sulphur.—[J. C. Hoffman, 
Fairfield County, O. 

Apple bloom heavy, but set small. 








Crop will be about 50%, peaches, 
pears and plums 25%. Grapes prom- 
ise a full crop—[{R. H. P., Longs 


Shop, Va. 

Apples 50% of full crop in prog- 
pect. No rain for five weeks up to 
opening of June.—[W. H. Goodwin, 
Nelson County, Va. 

Fruit prospects very poor. Apples, 
peaches and pear bloom deficient.— 
{J. P. B., Flatwoods, W Va. 

Except a few orchards on high 
ground apple promise is normal. 
Peaches were practica'!y all killed by 
Mar freeze. Small fruits promise full 
erop.—[J. E. H:, Walkersville, W Va. 

Apple promise is the best for years. 
Cherries set full. Pears are not as 
full as they seemed at first, about 
a Peaches 66% of a crop.— 


H. R., Moorestown, N J. ~- 


Larger Area Devoted to Beans 


Planting of field beans was late in 
the commercial bean growing sec- 
tions. These are confined almost en- 
tirely to Michigan and New York, 
except lima beans, grown principally 
in California. As a rule, beans are in 
the ground by about June 1, but on 
that date this year very little plant- 
ing had been accomplished, according 
to reports. 
not favorable to planting beans, since 
throughout May very little rain fell. 
Ground was put into condition, but 
it was altogether too dry to receive 
the seed. 





In New York there is a tendency to | 


increase the acreage this year. In 
Michigan the acreage will be in- 
creased in some localities and de- 
creased in others, apparently leaving 
a balance of about a normal area 
devoted to beans. So far as can be 
determined this early, prices paid for 
marrow beans range anywhere from 
$1.60 to $1.75 per bushel in Michigan, 
a: 1 in some localities in New York 
growers report the market as high 
as $1.85. A very small amount of the 
1910 crop is still in farmers’ hands, 
so small an amount that it is practi- 
cally negligible. 

The dry spring caused an unfavor- 
able start in some of the field crops, 
such as cabbages, and in some in- 
stances the acreage which would nor- 


mally have been set to these will be | 


planted to beans. This crop can 
easily make up for lost time once it 
obtains a good start. Success does 
not depend upon the transplanting of 
small plants as with the cabbage 
crop. Rains falling in early June 
greatly improved the outlook for the 
bean crop. 

The following paragraphs, told by 
correspondents, indicate Michigan con- 
ditions: 

New York Acreage Increased 

Field bean acreage will be increased 
about 20% in this vicinity. Up to 
June § no beans had been planted. 
Market is slow at $1.80 p_ bu. 
[J. H. P., West Henrietta, N Y. 

Acreage is reduced about 25%. Soil 
is dry and not many planted by June 
1—[C. A., Medina, N Y. 

Beans still in farmers’ hands are 
bringing $1.75@1.85 p bu and demand 
moderate. Must have rain soon or 
acreage will be greatly reduced. 
[M. B. K., LeRoy, N Y. 

Planting is now in progress and 
weather conditions and soil are fav- 
orable, Acreage largest for several 
years.—[C, H. C., Genesee, N Y. 

We will reduce acreage about 25%. 
Progress in planting and crop. growth 


is very good. About all of the old 
beans are sold.—[M. 8S. D., Ba- 
tavia, N Y 


Beans are all planted and progress 
is good. Acreage will be increased 
about 25% over a normal year. Only 
a small portion of the 1910 crop still 
in farmers’ hands.—[M. O. E., Wil- 
Mamson, N Y. 

Acreage will be increased 3 to 5% 
over that of 1910. The spring has been 
very dry and planting is backward. 
Very few beans are in farmers’ hands. 
Mostly pea beans planted here. Soil 
conditions are good.—[R. P. M., Le- 
Roy, N Y. 

Marrow beans are the kind grown in 
this town. Area will be slightly re- 
duced and up to the end of the first 
week in “June no beans had been 
planted because of dry weather. 
[D. M., Groveland, N Y. 

Soil conditions are good for the 
bean crop, but only 65% of a normal 
acreage will be planted. Current 
price for beans is $1.90 p bu. 
[L. H. S., Eaton County, Mich. 


> 


Boys for Summer Work—There are 
several boys in the DeWitt Clinton 
high school of New York so inter- 
ested in farming that they ‘have de- 
voted considerable attention to the 
subject of agriculture and have spent 
some time at the DeWitt Clinton gar- 
dens this spring raising vegetables. 
These boys are anxious to go on 
farms for the summer. 
boys would be able to do only light 
work, such as running errar@s, milk- 
ing, ete, while others could do a 
man’s work. Most of them would be 
willing to work for their board. If 
anyone desires an honest, industrious 
boy for the summer, he should ad- 
dress John D. McCarthy, care of De- 
ey Clinton high school, New York 
city. : 
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‘MEN WHO KNOW’ 


USE THE 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Why should YOU experiment or 
take chances with anything else? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


185-167 BROADWAY, 29 &. MADISON ST, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








80 Ibs. More Milk 










IN 3 DAYS 


Resulted from using *‘Wil!-Kill-Flies” 
on twenty-two cows—kept them free from 
flies and increased milk flow 80 Ibs. in 3 days. 
WILL-KILL-FLIES 
the most effective liquid spraying preparation and 
perfect disinfectant, kills flies a afl insect pests 
that annoy your stock and poultry—that means more 
milk, more « . healthy, contented cattle, 
we ree est at our Expense 
ell send you, express prepaid east of Rock 
Mountains, gation of WilteK int Flies” onde 
prayer on receipt of $2.00 and dealer's name. 
If it doesn’ tsatisfy you in every respect, we will 
refund money. Lasts longer and accom- 
ishes more than other preparations, 
EUREKA MOWER COMPANY 
Box O20, Utica, N. Y. 


PiuSave YouS$50 


On a Manure Spreader ‘ 


if You'll Let Me | 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my 
Beok—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and 
Proposition, You can save as much answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 
than any Spreader made—no mat- @ 























ust a postal addressed to Gal- 
way of Waterloo, lowa, will 
bring you everythin: 
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H 
Cider Press 


Net owners 25 to 100% 
on investment per 
year. Ask for 
Free Catalog and 
** Good Tip’ 
booklet telling how, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Hudson Terminal, New Yor, 


r—99 “wo % Pure 
American Ingot Iron Roofing 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
The only Guarenteed Meta! Roofing ever put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book showing @ 
remarkabie tests. A way vut of your roof troubles 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO., Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 


LIGHTNING 


and the 
























Send for fine, free book, all abont ligh 
Dodd System of protection, Installed with binding 
grees of money refanded or damage made good. 

standard everywhere. 2000 insurance companies 
endorse and reduce rates on D-S rodded buildings. Act 
now. Tomorrow may be too late. Address 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 4016th Ave., Des Moines, la. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLA NTS Strong, vigorous,well rooted 





and grown in a country 
where soil, climate and sea- 
son each help to make bh: 





and productive plants. We ship all parte of the Un 
States and the Southern Islands. Write for our free 1 
Catalogue. 4. A. JONES & CO., Nurserymen, Salishury, Md. 
HOW TO MAKE THEM PAY. 
The pleasures, the work and the 
profits of bee keeping are fully covered 
in“ Gleanings in Bee Culture.” Six months’ trial sub- 


scription 2% cents. Write for book on Bees and free 


catalog—both 


h free. 
| PHE A. 1. ROUT COMPANY, Box 67, Medina,Obte 
Some of the | 





Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration | 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for the gow 
ernment surveys and many colleges and museums 
in the United States. An entirely new and come 
plete, as well as authentic, work on taxidermy— 
giving in detai! fuli directions for collecting and 
mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and 
pn objects of natural history. “125 illustrations, 

pages. 5x7 inches,  Cloth....ce...scsecssees lOO 
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Grange Power; Past and Future 


Since the birth of the grange Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has said many 
things about that organization. It 
had worked for agricultural improve- 
ment and farm home improvement 
decades before the grange was born. 
Long before that birth time it haa 
fostered the grange spirit, and since 
then it has worked in season and out 
of season for the extension of the 
power and influence of the grange. 
It has been sorely distressed in re- 
cent years because of the nonpro- 
Bressive attitude of the machine 
crowd in control of the national body. 
The entangling alliances with ‘“spe- 
wial interests,” ‘‘big business,” and 
“‘stand-pat practices’ have been to 
the. disadvantage of the people sup- 
jposed to be represented by that na- 
tional body. Indeed, the men at the 
fhead have come into such disfavor 
that when they speak they carry but 
fittle if any influence. 

The alignments with Wall street, 
and with Senator Gallinger, the “he 
goat” of big business, has caused the 
position of the grange on reciprocity 
to bear but little, if any, weight with 
congressmen. Instead of being a 
force and a power, its opposition to 
reciprocity has been a dead weight, 
for the reason that congressmen be- 
lieve this national crowd of political 
office holders misrepresent the atti- 
tude of farmers on this and other 
public questions. 

Consequently, when these men ad- 
vocate certain things, even though 
they truly represent farmers’ views, 
their hearers take everything they 
say with several grains of salt. They 
listen, look a bit sidewise, and act 
oppositely on the general principle 
that they most likely will serve ag- 
riculture best by doing just the re- 
verse of what these politician farm- 
ers advocate and request. 

The New York World said edito- 
rially the other day: “Thirty or 40 
years ago the grangers wera a power. 
They controlled several states and es- 
tablished the principle of public reg- 
ulation of corporations. Like many 
other movements of the kind, it was 
short lived. Most of its adherents 
returned to the old parties, but the 
institution itself survived, chiefly for 
the benefit of a few office holders, It 


is this decadent remnant of a once 
respectable organization which has 
now been exposed at Washington as 
the paymaster of a firm of Wall 
street promoters of a so-called farm- 
ers’ opposicion to’ Canadian reciproc- 
ity. In this fine work it has pro- 
ceeded hand in hand with the paper 
and lumber trusts, sharing with these 
combinations the expense and the 
honor of misrepresenting a great con- 
stituency. As a force in _ politics 
grangerism died long ago, because it 
fell into the hands of politicians. 
What can Wall street and t » trusts 
hope to accomplish with its bones?” 
Oh, to go back over the past dozen 
years, that real progressive farmers, 
not discredited politicians, might 
have been placed at the head of the 
national grange! But that’s. spilt 
milk. The lesson has been learned, 
the cost is now to be paid. One thing 
is certain: Bachelder and Jones and 
all their kind must be retired from 
all connection with the national 
grange if the organization is to be 
saved ‘for future usefulness to agri- 
culture. <A different type of men is 
needed at the helm of the national 
grange. Real farmers are wanted, so 
that when they speak their words will 
be listened to with respect and their 
suggestions received as final. 


People Will Choose Candidates 


Members of the _ state legislature 
oppose the election of United States 
senators by a popular or primary vote 
on the ground that such a plan is a 
reflection on the legislators them- 
selves. In view of the fact that Penn- 
sylvania just recently passed through 
a Harrisburg scandal, that New York 
only last year cleaned out its old 
stinks, that Illinois has been con- 
tending for many months with the 
Lorimer dirt, that Ohio has now the 
legislative bribery investigation on 
hand, together with graft, trickery 
and other scandals in other legisla- 
tures, is it to be wondered at that 
state legislators are discredited, and 
that many of their acts are looked 
upon with suspicion? Voters are al- 
lowed to vote directly for thé presi- 
dent, vice-president and governors, 
and they ought, therefore, to be com- 
petent to vote for United States sen- 
ators. 

The gist of the whole matter is 
here: If the people be allowed to 
choose the candidates and then to 
vote for their choice at election time, 
there will be less opportunity for the 
“big interests,” the machines and the 
bosses to manipulate and control, not 
only the men selected, but the issues 
up for settlement and adjustment. We 
should have not only directi primaries 
for the selection of candidates now 
chosen by party conventions, but this 
provision for the people’s choice 
should be extended so as to include 
all public offices. Not only should all 
candidates be voted on directly by 
the people, but the choosing of them 
also should be by vote of the voters. 
The day of party convention is 
passing. 








Parcel post is possibly one step 
nearer realization through the con- 
gressional hearing 
at Washington 
Wednesday of 
this week. Fea- 
tures up for discussion included the 
reduction of rates, the improvement 
of means and methods, the _ estab- 
lishment ofa general system of postal 
insurance. and the immediate pas- 
sage by congress of the Sulzer parcel 
post bill H R14. This latter provides 
for an increase in the merchandise 
rate limit from four pounds to 11 
pounds and reducing the rate of 16 
cents a pound to 8 cents. Further- 
more, it looks toward the inaugura- 
tion of a local parcel post system on 
the local routes at even lower rates 
than just named. This is entirely 


Give Parcel Post 
a Trial 


commendable. For a long time Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has been pounding 
away on the proposition to induce 
congress to give parcel post a practi- 
cal trial in a limited way. This could 
be done without appreciable expense 
to the government and would af- 
ford some mighty interesting testi- 
mony. The work of the commit: e 
which has listened to arguments this 
week should result in favorable con- 
sideration of the proposition by con- 
gress. A number of bills looking. 
toward parcel post have been intro- 
duced in the house, but up to the 
present time there is little indication 
of any serious purpose to make some 
one of these a law. 


> 





Reservoirs for storing water to be 
used for irrigation purposes suffer 
rapid loss from evap- 
oration: This loss is es- 
pecially serious in the 
case of small reser- 
voirs on individual farms into which 
the water is pumped or flows through 
artesian wells. It has been discov- 
ered that there is a very simple and 
inexpensive way of greatly retarding 
such loss by evaporation. Simply 
pour upon the surface of the water a 
very slight quantity of kerosene oil. 
Use just enough to make the slightest 
film on the surface—not enough to 
even be tasted in the water. It is 
surprising to what extent this will pre- 
vent evaporation, or at least retard it, 
and thus reduce the amount of water 
evaporated: This fact is of vital im- 
portance, especiaily on farms that 
have to depend upon stored water for, 
irrigation or for live stock and house- 
hold purposes. 


Retarding 
Evaporation 


Welcome city children to the farm 
during the school vacation. It would 
be a godsend to the 
children, and a great 
thing for the future 
welfare of nation and 
race, if city children could be quite 
generally turned loose to rusticate on 
farms during the summer. Their 
parents could well afford, not only to 
pay their board, but even to pay an 
extra fee to have the children taught 
how to do the various lines of work 
indoors and about the farm. A few 
hours of such combined instruction 
and work daily would make their 
stay all the more interesting. Our 
children who are raised on the farm 
have a tremendous advantage over 
city youth. The advantages of rural 
bringing up are bound to increase. 
Every sensible husband and wife now 
realizes that the farm is the ideal 
place to rear children. Families 
obliged to live in apartment houses in 
cities have almost nothing for the 
children to do; they have to play in 
the streets, and they get none of that 
training of hand, eye, mind, will and 
character that comes naturally to the 
rural child as a result of its daily 
work and environment. Increasing re- 
strictions against child labor in cities 
are placing town and city children at 
a further disadvantage. It is an aw- 
ful mistake for the law to say that 
a child may not go to work until 
it is 14 years old. 


Much has been said about excessive 
moisture in butter. No ruling has yet 
been made by the in- 

Moisture in ternal revenue depart- 
Farm Butter ment at Washington to 
include farm butter 

sold as such under the excessive 
moisture clause. The commissioner 
of internal revenue holds that while 
butter produced on the farm is often 
loaded with water, the regulations 
have not been made to apply to these 
small individual lots. If, however, 
these lots are gathered up and manu- 
factured or manipulated so they lose 
their identfty as farm butter, they 
come within the meaning of the law. 
A’ farmer who makes a small quan- 
tity of hatter and , sells the surplus 





City Children 
on the Farm 





over his family requirements ineiden- 
tal to his occupation as a farmer, is 
not deemed a manufacturer within 
the meaning of the statute, although 
his butter may contain 16% or more 
of moisture. The department holds 
that any person who manufactures 
butter as a business, including farm- 
ers who are engaged primarily in pro- 
ducing butter as a business and not 
as a mere incident to his farming op- 
eration, would be liable to all of the 
provisions of the law, which would 
also extend to the merchant or dealer 
handling his product if it contained 
16% or more of moisture. Accord- 
ing to this ruling, the farmer who 
makes a small amount of butter and 
sells the surplus will not fall under 
the surveillance of this law. 


Making Choice Clover Hay 


ALFRED M. WHITE, FAIRFIELD COUNTY, 0 





To have prime clover hay during 
March and April for young animals 
is one of the most desirable and eco- 
nomical feeds on the farm. My time 
to begin making clover hay is when 
the clover is in full bloom and a few 
of the heads have begun to turn 
brown. If the indications are at all 
favorable for fair weather, as soon 
as the dew is off I mow down about 
the amount that can be raked and 
shocked the same day. The next 
morning as soon as the dew is off 
the ground and shocks I tear the 
shocks apart. If there are any indi- 
cations of rain the hay is taken in 
in the afternoon and spread over the 
mow floors. If indications are for 
continued fair weather the hay is re- 
shocked and let stand for another day 
or two. 

The leaves and bloom are the most 
nutritious parts of the plant. By the 
above method the leaves can be near- 
ly all saved, also will not be parched 
by the blazing sun. If the weather 
continues favorable a prime lot of 
hay can be made by this good old 
method. 


Canning Crops Slow to Start 


Growers of peas for canning fac- 
tories have been up against weather 
conditions, these proving unfavor- 
able to the growth. of early sorts. 
This is true in Maryland, Delaware, 





"New York, Ohio, Indiana and Wis- 


consin. WBastern states possibly suf- 
fered a more severe drouth than 
those in the west. Growers in Mary- 
land and Delaware tell of a light 
pack, the rain having come rather 
late to materially assist the early 
crop. The outlook, however, for late 
southern peas is promising, and the 
New York crop is doing very well 
and an average pack is expected. In- 
dications are for a full pack in In- 
diana and Ohio, although conditions 
are spotted. 

The acreage, taking one year with 
another, is about normal, and recent 
heavy rains in all pea growing sec- 
tions have greatly aided the progress 
of the crop. In Wisconsin rains the 
first week of June were excessive, but 
on light soil the crop is more prom- 
ising than early in the season. 

Other popular canning crops, such 
as tomatoes, made a rather unfavor- 
able start both in the east and west, 
but recent rains put ground into con- 
dition to make the plants grow rap- 
idly. Throughout all of the states 
in which tomatoes are grown com- 
mercially conditions have been about 
the same. During May very little 
rain fell and the young plants made 
rather slow growth. In _ localities 
where the plants were not set until 
after the rains of the last of May and 
early June conditions are much more 
promising than was anticipated a few 
weeks ago. 

In a general way the start made by 
sweet corn in the commercial grow- 
ing districts is good and the outlook 
to Aste, Fevaredle for a good pack. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 
Cattle Hogs 
‘ons | tam | ‘sts | sam | en | to 





Per 100 lbs 














Chica $6.50 \g8.75 $6.25 |$9.70 |$4.50 |$6.25 
New York | 6.45 | 8.70 | 6.40 |10.00 | 5.00 | 5.75 
Buffalo 6. 8.60 | 6.45 | 10.00 | 4.60 | 5.65 
KansasC’y| 6.40 | 8.35 | 6.10 | 9.50 | 4.30 | 5.7% 
Pittsburg | 6.50 4.50 | 5.75 


8.65 | 6.35 10.15 











At Chicago, really high quality beef 
animals are arriving-in smaller num- 
bers, and the choicest sell as high as 
6tec p Ib, but many very good grades 
sell close to 6c. It is difficult to dig 
pose of 900 to 1100-lb steers of com- 
mon to medium grade and price is 
only 5%.@5%c. For Tex cattle killers 
are paying 4% @5%c. Arvivals of 
cattle from the southwest tend toe 
break up the market for really good 
cattle, and some market followers 
are predicting higher prices for the 
mediocre sorts of native steers. The 


price is already widening between 
these and good to choice dry lot 
steers. 


From the middle of May to the end 
of the first week in June the average 
price of hogs at Chicago advanced 
slowly from $3.86 100 lbs the mid- 
dle of May to 6.06 on June 6 Re 
ceipts are lighter than recorded the 
past few weeks, and prices advanced 
slightly to about 6%c p Ib. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs at the 
western markets have been heavy 
and prices on sheep steady. Prime 
shorn western ewes are quoted as 
high as $4.70, and a fairly good class 
at 4.50, yearling ewes landed 5, and 
yearling wethers 5.35, native ewes 
4.25. Best shorn lambs are quoted at 
about 7.15, with good kinds 6.50@ 
6.90. Some Mo fed Mexican lambs 
sold recently as high as 7.25. 

The Horse Market 

The horse rmarket has not shown 
much life, and receipts ‘have been 
heavy. Farm chunks are moving 
slowly, and the horses which are in 
smaller supply and best demand are 
1500 to 1600-lb well-actioned animals 
for fire dept use. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PBICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPABISONS 




















Cash or | Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Spot | 1911 | 1910 | 1911 | 2010 | 1911 | sm10 
eeubijeiningismeml <cuon } —— |§ ——-. | —_ | —__—_| —— 
Chicago | .93 | 1.01 | 55 | 59 | se | 995 
NewYork | .973| 1.03 | 614 | .674 | 434 | 43} 
ston | — — | 654 | 604 | .45 | 46 
Toledo | .914| 1.06 | -55$ | 594 | 38 | 39 
Bt. Louts | ‘91 | (95 | 58 | 58) | 86 | .35 
Min’apolis| .96) | 1.084] 52 | 54 | 34 |. 
Liverpool | 1.07; —1!.70 |.72 | — ~ 
At Chicago, wheat values contin- 
ued greatly unsettled, with some 


rather violent changes, yet all in all 
no great departure from a recent 
level. Top prices were not wholly 
maintained, yet the fact remains the 
market is keenly sensitive over crops, 
Traders were inclined to believe con- 
ditions in the American northwest 
favorable for the time being, at least; 
and across the line in Canada highly 
promising. 

In the winter wheat territory of 
the southwest, where harvest is now 
at hand, reports varied. While ex- 
tremely ‘thigh temperatures and ex- 
tended drouth were relieved to some 
extent by showers, in a general way 
the winter wheat territory needed 
more rain, according to advices sent 
to the grain brokers. July wheat at 
Chicago sold at 98c p bu, thence off 
to a level under 89c, followed by fair 
recovery, with Sept a discount. No 
2 spring wheat in store 90@92c p bu, 
No 2 red winter 90@93c. Foreign ad- 
vices were generally bearish. 

Corn prices showed no essential 
change, with fair activity at Chicago 
around 54@55c p bu for July, and 55 
@57c for Sept; Dec, new crop deliv- 
ery, sold around 55c. Cash demand 
was fair, based on about 54@55c p 
bu for No 2 in store. 

The oats market was unsettled 
within a narrow range, operators 
watching crop conditions more close- 
ly than anything else. The situation 
is described on another page. Stand- 
ard oats in store 36%c p bu, white 
oats on track 37@38c. 

Rye continued quiet under small 
offerings, with No 2 quotable around 

c p bu Interest was entirely 
lacking. 

Grass seeds were dull with timothy 











These Are Due Next Month 





futures quoted higher at $7.50 p 100 
lbs for Sept; prime old nominally 10@ 
10.50. Clover was inactive, with choice 
quotable about 16c p Ib. 





GENERAL MARKETS 
—~ 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From _ these, country consignees must 
Rey freight and commission charges. 
en so.d in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, 
secured. 


an advance is 


Apples 

Bloom unusually heavy, set of fruit 

eavy. More spraying each year, yet 
not over 20% of orchards in this vi- 
cinity are being sprayed.—[C. R. 
Kirkland, Erie County, Pa. 

Apples mostly on trees that were 
not full last season. Great interest 
takerf in spraying, practically for the 
first time—[{R. G. Hogue, Belmont 
County, O. 

Indications are favorable for a 
good crop of all fruit. With exception 
of Baldwin all varieties of apples 
bloomed well.—[J. A. T., Spencer- 
port, N Y. 


usually 


Beans 


At New York, scarcely anything is 
doing in the bean market and feeling 
is generally weak. Marrow sells as 
high as $3.80 p 100 lbs, medium and 
pea beans 3.60, red kidney 6.60, yel- 
low eye 3.60, lima 6.70. 


Eggs 


At New York, ‘market continues 
firm on high grade eggs, which are 
rather scarce. Receipts of medium 
and lower qualities are more than 
ample. A few of the better quality 
of western eggs are selling at 16@ 
l7c p doz, with extra quality quoted 
as high as 20c. State, Pa and nearby 
hennery white 20@23c, brown 20@ 
21lc, mixed colors 16@19c. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, huckleberries are 
slightly easier and sell at 8@13c p qt, 
blackberries 9@13c, strawberries 5 
12c, gooseberries 7@9c, peaches $1. 
9c, cherries 5@12c, gooseberries 7@ 
9c, peaches $1.25@2.50 p_ carrier, 
muskmelons 1.75@4.50 p cra, water- 
melons 30@60 p 100. 


Hay and Straw 


Traders are inclined to discuss the 
possibility of a marked shortage in the 
hay crop owing to indifferent growth 
of grass during May. But June rains 
have helped materially and it is too 
soon to determine the rate of yield. 
The talk of the short hay crop, how- 
evr, has been one of the influences to 
put up the price of oats in the big 
distributing markets. 


At New York, choicest timothy hay 
is quoted as high as $1.40 p 100 Ibs, 
but very little of the choice quality 
is arriving. Plenty stock is offered at 
a range of 1@1.20, probably covering 
the run of business in medium 
grades. Clover mixed is sold at 1@ 
1.20, clover 80@95c, rye straw 6#0@ 
65c, oat or wheat 45c. 


Mill Feeds 


At New York, mill feed quotations 
are steady and bran, coarse, western 
spring, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive sells 
as high as $23.35 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 24.50, red dog 28.10, linseed oil 
meal i brewers’ meal 1.34 p 100 lbs, 
grits 1.35, flakes 1.75. 


Onions 


Damage by wind and sun during 
the past month has been great. Acre- 
age will be increased probably 10%. 
[A. E., Hardin County, O. 

Only about half a stand in this 
vicinity.. Cutworms damaged a large 
portion of the crop and acreage will 





LATEST MARKETS 


be 10% less than last year. Plants 
are looking good.—[C. A. M., 
Rose, N Y. 

Onions made a poor start and acre- 
age will be cut about 88%. Grubs 
have done constderable damage and 
many acres have been plowed and 
will be set to celery.—[J. W., Wol- 
cott, N Y. 

At New York, market is steady and 
Egy tian sell as high as $2.75 p bag, 
Tex white or yellow 1@2 p cra. 

Potatoes 


Potatoes are not all planted yet 
on account of late season. ,Weather 
con@itions are favorable for a rar‘d 
growth. Acreage is about normal.— 
{H. S., Avoca, N Y. 

At New York, market holds firm 
and good southern white potatoes of 
the best stock reach $5, but much is 
sold at 4.25@4.50. Old potatoes are 
a little easier and it is difficult to ob- 
tain above 2.25 p 180 lbs, although 
ye Me stock is quoted as high as 


Poultry 


At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try are fair and prices steady, with 
spring chickens selling at 39@32c p 
lb, fowls 15@15%c, roosters 10c, tur- 
keys 15c, ducks 12c, geese 9c. Dressed 
poultry meets a slow demand, and 
western dry-packed fowls sel! at 12@ 
14c p 1b, broilers, squab, 30@40c, tur- 
keys 13@15c, roosters 8c, spring 
ducks l4c. 


Vegetables 

At New York, asparagus is lower 
upon heavier receipts, and sells at $4 
@5 p doz bchs, beans, green or wax 
75c@$1 p bskt, beets $1@3 p 100 
behs, carrots $2.50@3 p bbl, cabbaze 
$1@1.75 p cra, cucumbers We@$1.50 
p bskt, corn $1.50@2.50 p cs, celery 
50c @$1.50, eggplant 75c@$1.25 p_ bx, 
leeks $1@2 p 100 bchs, radishes 35@ 
75c, rhubarb 30c@$1, squash 25c@$1 
p bbl, turnips $4@5 p 100 bchs, to- 
matoes $1.25@2.50 p carrier. 

Wool 

At New York, present status of the 
wool business, in fact, the whole 
woolen industry, is more or less of a 
waiting one. The market rules steady 
at Boston, but comparatively little 
wool is arriving in the way of con- 
signments. The scene of most activity 
is possibly in Mont, where as high as 
20c is reported as having been paid 
for clips of quality. In O as high as 
22c has been paid for medium wools, 
20c for fine, while in Mich medium 
wools are held at about the same fig- 
ure as in O, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE OREAMERIES 








New York Boston Chicago 
1911..22 @23% 22@28 21 
1909, 126 o2y met ou 
1908. : 24 24% 22@23 

Butter 


At New York, in spite of heavy ar- 
rivals of butter the market has de- 
veloped a firmer tone, due in some 
measure to speculative buying. 
Choicest cmy butter in tubs selling 
in large lots is quoted as high as 
23%c p Ib, good quality sells at 
22@22%c. A fair portion of butter 
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COMES A TIMB 


When Coffee Shows What It Has Been 
Doing. 





“Of late years coffee has disagreed 
with me,” writes a matron from 
Rome, N. Y. 

“Its lightest punishment being to 
| make me ‘logy’ and dizzy, and it 
seemed to thicken up my blood. 

“The heaviest was when it upset 
my stomach completely, destroying 
my appetite and making me nervous 
| and irritable, and sent me to my bed. 
After one of these attacks, in which 
I nearly lost my life, I concluded to 
quit the coffee and try Postum. 

“It went right to the spot! I found 
it not only a most palatable and re- 
freshing beverage, but a food as well. 

“All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ and 
dizziness, the unsatisfactory condition 
of my blood, my nervousness and ir- 
ritability disappeared in short order 
and my sorely afflicted stomach began 
quickly to recover. I began to rebuild 
and have steadily continued until 
now. Have a good appetite and am 
rejoicing in sound health which I owe 
to the use of Postum.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's a rea- 
son.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Doesn’t rot, rust, crack or 


break. Get it for your roofs. 


The Kant-leak Kleet prevents nail- 
leaks. Write for Good Roof Guide 
Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 











is going into storage and demand is | 


active. 
Cheese 


At New York, the 
cheese market is firm on all high 
grades of whole milk cheese. Best 
flats are selling at llc, and some spe- 
cials... However, average fcy lines are 
slow to exteed 10%c for small, and 
10%c for large. Old cheese is mov- 
ing fairly well, especially best grades 
of colored flats which are in light 
supply. New skim cheese meets mod- 
erate trading at 5% @9c. 


tone of the 














are ch rip the long run. 
Water bres printed matter and prices. 
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Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing ia the world. 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 








To Save You “> 
$37 to $300 " 
On a Gasoline Engin 


ET my new1911 Engine Book—and 
G couvines yourself. I’ll positively 
rove just how I save you $37 on 

a1%H.P. and $105.500na5H.P. Engine. 
No matter what power you need—or 
what work you want to do—be sure to 
send me your name. A Postal will do, 


5H.P. Gasoline Engine 
211980 oe5 aichbres 


and all Chores 


The greatest work-saver and money-earner 
ever installed on any farm. The only other 
engine that compares at all with this Galloway 
is sold for $225. Here I save you just $105.50 and 
give you a betterengine. Equally large savings 
in proportion on all other sizes. Just send for 
My Engine Book and astonishing proposition, 
It gives you the real reasons why Galloway,with 
his enormous factory, and the steady trade of 
thousands of his farmer friends can offer the best 
Gasoline Engines and save you from $37.00 to 
$300.00. And every Engine is covered by the Gallo- 
way guarantee, and sold to you on 30 days to 
365 days free trial, 1 want to make you my 
specia) proposition. Just send me 
your name on a postai. Address me 
y, Wm, Galloway, Pres. 
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New York Edition 


American Agriculturist aims to keep 
closely informed on every. phase of 
New York agriculture. It has sub- 
scribers at every postoffice. To these 
this home edition is exclusively de- 
voted. Through local’ and county cor- 
respondents our big family is kept in 
close touch with all sections; and the 
editors through correspondence and 
travel and investigation seek out and 
report the new things as they appear. 
In this way the latest facts and newest 
methods in agriculture are given to our 
readers. We shall greatly appreciate 
the help if our brother farmers will 
ask questions and discuss problems, not 
only on general farm subjects, but re- 
port the important agricultural events 
as they occur. Let us also have a 
word about orchards and vineyards, the 
truck garden, the dairy, the farm stock, 
hops and other special crops and agri- 
cultural organizations. What is the 
grange doing in your vicinity, the 
dairymen’s league, the farmers’ clubs, 
the corn clubs? Remember that the 
Old Reliable American Agriculturist is 
your own paper and is always at your 
service. If you have not time to write 
a letter, write me ona postal card. 


Charlee Qurkot— 


Editor American Agriculturist. 











Hop Progress Is Good 


Tying is still the chief work in all 
hop fields, writes L. W. Griswold of 
Madison county, although many vines 
are beyond the reach of workman. 
Soil and weather conditions are fine 
for growth of hops. Buyers are show- 
ing some interest and activity by of- 
fering to contract the 1911 crop at 
5Uc p Ib. Growers refuse to accept 
such figures The last of the old 
hops. 10 bales, were soid a few days 
ago 

Hops are backward this year, 
writes a Cobleskill correspondent, but 
will do better than expected early in 
the season. Yield, however, will prob- 
ably be less than in 1910. Recent 
rain has helped new vines materially, 
but more is needed. Total May ship- 
ments of old hops from storage in 
Cobleskill were 387 bales, against 591 
in May, 1910. 

Blossom in Steuben—Oats 
all sown. A lot of corn is being 
sown for silage. Farmers are inter- 
ested in the state road that is talked 
of to go through this place. Fruit 
trees have set heavy and a good crop 
is expected. Cows are milking heavy 
and bring a good price. There will 
be a lot of buckwheat sown. Meadows 
are in poor condition and hay brings 
$1S to $20 p ton. 

Drouth in Oneida Co—There is 
much corn yet to be planted, also 
other fodder crops to be put in. Some 
winterkilling in meadows and pas- 
tures. Clover has been cut Cattle 


Heavy 


turned to pasture about Muy 20. Pigs: 


sell at $3 to $4 ea. Veal calves have 
sold atde plblw, eggs 20c p doz, but- 
ter 25 to 30c p Ib. Milch cows bring 
#40 to $75 ea. Oats are making good 
growth. Apple trees bloomed fairly 
well, as did other fruits. Recent 
rains are improving the grass as well 
as other creps Dry weather has 
made hard plowing and working of 
land. 

Good Hay Near Galway—Vegeta- 
tion looking well and foliage on trees 
unusually thick. Fruit trees blos- 
somed full. Hay looks better than 
usual. Season has been dry. Hay 
$20 p ton, 

Milk Low in 
Planting about 
smaller acreage 


Washington Co— 

completed with a 
of potatoes than 
usual. Corn looking well. Farmers 
not satisfied with the price of milk. 
Many would be in favor of starting a 
cheese factory. 

Cycione in Livingston Co—Owing 
to variations of weather, frosts and 
excessive heat in alternation, the hay 
crop will be unusually light, also win- 
ter grain on upland, Beans are near- 
ly all planted and some of them up. 
Potatoes were partly planted before 
the recent heavy rains. A cyclone 
passed through Springwater May 31, 
doing considerable damage. Val- 
uable timber on Frank Stuart’s farm 
was laid flat. Four large barns, three 
ef them in the valley, were converted 
into kindling wood. An orchard on 
the hill west of this village was com- 
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pletely destroyed and large shade 
trees in other places were twisted off 
near the ground. Eggs are loc p doz, 
butter 20c p lb, wheat $1 p bu, pota- 
toes 50c, oats 40c. 

Many Beans in Wyoming Co—Quite 
a good many beans planted, Some 
got them planted the latter part of 
May. A number of new barns are 
being built. Butter 19¢ p lb, eggs lic 
p -doz. 

Meadows Thin in Otsego Co—The 
drouth is broken by cool rains. Old 
meadows and pastures are quite thin 
at present, not much prospects for a 
good -hay crop. Planting potatoes and 
corn about all done. Some corn is 
up. Oats look healthy. 

Potato Bugs in Saratoga Co—The 
crop outlook is unusually promising. 
Vegetation a litle late. Potatoes look 
well. Bugs are. busy. Last year’s 
tubers bring $2.25 p bbl. Rye is in 
vigorous condition, and oats starting 
in good shape. Strawberries are 
scarce. Wireworms are a .constant 
menace to tomato. plants. Buyers 
18c p Ib for wool. The dip this year 
is quite heavy. . Veal is worth Ge p Ib. 
Two good grade cows, Jerseys, 
brought $190 the other day They 
were added to a herd of Holsteins to 
bring the milk test up. The price 
paid for milk for shipment is 3c p at. 
Milk retails here at 6c p qt. For Apr 
the Stillwater co-operative creamery 
assn paid patrons 20c p 

Franklin Co Potatoes Slow—Most 
crops are up. Some complaint that 
potatoes are not coming well. Thought 
to be on account of dry weather. 
Apple tree worms very thick ‘ this 
spring. Potato bugs plentiful. Grass 
not as good as last year. 

Strawberries Plenty in 
large strawberry crop is being mar- 
keted. Other fruits which began to 
drop some will be safe. Three new 
state aid roads are being built this 
spring and summer aggregating some 
18 miles and costing about $130,000 

Fewer Potatoes in Schuyler Co— 
Winter grain and hay nearly a fail- 
ure unless rain falls soon Not as 
many potatoes this year as last. 
Hardly enough dairy butter to supply 
the country demand. 

Prize Books—A year ago the A A 
offered some of the books published 
by Orange Judd Co to the corre- 
spondents who would send a news 
letter from their territory at Jeast 
once a month The following persons 
in N Y have been faithful and have 
been awarded the books of their 
choice: E. T. Brizzee, Mrs Lafe Col- 
by, Charlotte Cross, H. D. Seeley, 
Fred T. Stephens and Sylvanus Van 
Aken. 

Good 


Ulster—A. 


Ontario Co—Most 
well filled. Some 
Baldwins are not promising much 
fruit. Most trees have been well 
sprayed. Corn is backward: Hay will 
be a short crop. Some that have old 
hay will not sell at any price. 

Steuben Stock Good—Grass and 
winter grain looking fine. Live stock 
is doing well. Farmers are pros- 
perous. 
Otsego 


Fruit in 
fruit trees are 


Improving—A 
Maplegrove who. ships 
his own eggs clears 22c p doz. Gro- 
cers pay l6c. Timely rains have im- 
proved crops, especially grass. Dates 
for fairs are: Cooperstown Sept 19- 
27, Oneonta Sept 18-23, Morris Oct 3-4, 

Sit Lawrence Hay Good—<Although 
the weather has been favorable, many 
farmers are still planting corn and 
potatoes near Lisbon. Indications 
point to a big hay crop; Cows milk- 
ing well, but prices are low, both at 
the factories and milk stations, 

Lewis Co Meadows Fine—We have 
had much rain of late. Farmers are 
plowing and putting in corn and _po- 
tatoes Feed in pastures is good and 
cows are giving a large flow of milk. 
Newly seeded meadows look fine. Po- 
tatoes dropped from 55 to 40c. Eggs 
are Itc p. doz. 

Eeegs Plentiful in 
and corn look fine. 
big. Grass and winter wheat are do- 
ing well. Potatoes most all planted. 
Early potatoes are up and doing well. 
Roads are in fine condition. Hens 
are laying well. A great many ship 
their eggs to Buffalo. They bring 16 
to 17c p doz Butter 22% ¢c p Ib. 

Much Sweet Corn in Oswego Co— 
Pine Tree creamery is 4 miles east of 
Oswego at Scriba Corners. It is 
owned by a stock company and run 
on a co-operative plan. They are now 
taking in about 30,000 lbs milk daily, 
which makes about 1400 lbs butter. 
The skim milk is made into casein. 
No cheese is being made this year. 
The price of butter fat for the last 


Co . Crops 
poultryman 


Co—Oats 
will be 


Erie 
Crops 


eee 


half of Apr was 29c. The machinery 
has been installed for the making of 
sugar from the whey, but owing to 
the difficulty in getting water it is not 
acreage of sweet corn is being plant- 
is supervised by Loren Isbell. A large 
acreage of sweet corn is being plant 
ed for the canning factory at Oswego. 
Owing to the dry weather hay will 
be a short crop. Eggs lic, potatoes 
60c 





Tobacco Crop Coowing -Rapidly 


Early June in the cigar leaf dis- 
tricts brought much better prospects 
for the cigar leaf crop than were vis- 
ible late in May. The dry weather of 
May was detrimental to the crop in 
that it made the preparation of fields 
difficult and put the soil into poor 
condition for storing of early June 
rains. However, during the first two 
weeks of this month copious rains 
fell in all cigar leaf-districts and set- 
ting was done under fairly favorable 
conditions, 

In Wis the extremely dry weather 
was broken, the same being true of 
districts in O, N Y and Pa. The open- 
ing of the third week in June found 
plenty of moisture in the ground in 
New England and practically all oi 
the plants set in the field. Growers 
in New England have been complain- 
ing bitterly against the attacks of 
cutworms in the fields, and some 
farmers have sown poison in trans- 
planting their plants. A handful of 
a mixture of one pound of paris green, 
one bushel of wheat bran and one 
quart of cheap molasses was dropped 
close to each plant. This killed the 
cutworms readily, as they take to 
this sweeter feed. Activity in the 
buying of tobacco is very limited, es- 
pecially from first hands) Tobacco in 
the N Y market meets slow sate. 


Word from Growers 


The second week of June 
most favorable for planting 
and starting of new crop I have 
known in a number of years. Copious 
rains and bright sunshine on alter- 
nate days have given plants an -ex- 
cellent start. About half the acre- 
age, which is practically the same as 
that planted in this section last year, 
has been set, and one week more will 
practically see all the tobacco in the 
ground.—[H. D. C., Marietta, Pa. 

By June 10 some planting of to- 
bacco had been done in Montgom:ry 
Co, but drouth delayed preparation 
of soil. thus making~poor plant beds. 
It is rather early to state exact acre- 
age, but area must be reduced if con- 
ditions are not soon relieved by ade- 
quate rains. Setting has _ probably 
progressed as well as a year ago.— 
[A. D. S., Wooster, O. 

By Monday of this wéek fully 50% 
of the tobacco crop was set in the 
fields in the vicinity of Big Flats, 
writes a correspondent. Weather has 
been favorable for transplanting and 
plants show a good stand, both in 
beds and field. Acreage will be de- 
creased fully 50% from that of 1916, 
owing to low prices for the past three 
years. Transplanting is fully 10 days 
earlier than last year.—[P. C., Che- 
mung County, N Y. 

Transplanting of 
gressing satisfactorily, wrties R. H. 
Stewart of Clinton Co, Pa, on June 
12. Plants were backward until June 
1, but from that time on they have 
made rapid growth Setting is fully 
as far advanced as a year ago. A 
large part of the acreage will be 
transplanted this week. Havana will 
predominate and some broadleaf will 
be grown. This section is noted for 
its fine tobacco. Its proper texture 
and size causes it to be sought early 
by buyers. The 1910 crop is practi- 
eally all sold. Very little change will 
be made in acreage, no decrease at 
least. Since June 1 we have had 
copious rains, but not enough to soak 
the ground thoroughly. 

The majority of tobacco growers 
will f€nish their transplanting this 
week, writes Charles Hofer of Lan- 
easter Co, Pa. Plants are plentiful 
and in good_condition. Those set in 
the field look well. Acreage of to- 
baceo will be increased this year 
about 25%. There is no scarcity of 
plants, If favorable weather con- 
tinues for another week the crop will 
nearly all be planted without trouble 
to growers, 


was the 
tobacco 


tobacco is pro- 
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Buffalo, butter steady, with a 
Cmy prints 25c¢ p Ib; dairy 
20@21c. Cheese steady at 10@11%c. 
Liberal supply of eggs at 18@19c p 
doz. Potatoes firm at 42@52e¢ p bu. 
Vegetables active. New cabbage 1@ 
1.25 p bbl, lettuce 50@75e p bx, rad- 
ishes 8@10c p fos behs. 


At 
fair trade. 


Le a. | 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, June 12—Last week 
the cattle market improved Wednes- 
day on fat stock, steers and choice 
fat cows selling 10@15c higher, and 
fat bulls firm; bologna bulls fell off 
10@15c; medium and common cows 
ruled dull to 25c lower; closing prices 
were firm to 10c higher for steers, fat 
bulls’ and fat cows; weak to lower 
for others. Cadves were very strong 
Wednesday, and 25@50c higher than 
Monday; on scant supply closed very 
strong. The selling range for the 
week was: Steers $4.75@6.70, oxen 
and stags 5.85@6, bulls 3.25@5.75, 
cows 1.50@5.25, veals 7@9.75, culls 
4.50@7, buttermilks 5.25@6.50. Fresh 
cows were quoted at 3@5 lower than 
last week, at 25@65 p head. 

Today there were 22 cars of cattle 
and 5930 calves on sale. Steers opened 
slow and fell off 5@10c, quality con- 
sidered; fat bulls steady, others 10@ 
lic lewer; fat cows weak; medium 
and common cows weak to 25c low- 
er. Calves were in fair demand; veals 
25c lower than last week’s close; 
buttermilks full steady; the pens were 
cleared. Steers averaging 1006 to 
1458 lbs, all stable-fed from Pa, sold 
at $5.75@6.80 p 100 Ibs, 2 cars extra 
prime of 6.75@6.80, 1268 to 1372 lbs 
av. Bulls sold at 3.50@5.75, cows 
1.60@4.75, cow 5, veals 7.50@9.50, 
culls and throw-outs 5@T7, butter- 
milks 5.75@6. 

Sheep ruled steady to strong up to 
Wednesday; later the market weak- 
ened and closed 25c lower. Lambs 
showed more firmness Tuesday and 
choice stock was 10c higher; all 
grades ruled firm; market held up 
fairly well until Friday; closed 25@ 
35e lower. Yearlings nearly out of 
the market and no strictly prime ar- 
riving. The selling range for the 
week was: Sheep $38@5, culls 2@ 
3.25, lambs 6@8.50, culls 4.50@6, 
yearlings 4.25@7, culls 3.75@4.. To- 
day there were 24% cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep were weak and heavy, 
ewes hard to sell at quotations; 
lambs opened uneven, with some 
sales of choice considerably higher; 
fell off later, closing weak. Common 
to good sheep sold at 3@4.25 p 100 
Ibs, a few at 4.50, culls 2@2.50, com- 
mon to prime lambs 6.50@8.25, 2 
cars choice at outside figures of 8 69, 
a few yearlings 5@6. Top price Pa 
lambs 8, N Y¥ lambs 7.50, Va 8.6) Ky 
7.50. 

Hogs held up to 
prices all the week, closing 
Buffalo and western advices. Today 
there were 4 cars on sale. Prices 
were firm and N .Y and Pa hogs, av- 
eraging 125 to 250 Ibs, sold at $6.20 
@6.60 p 100 Ibs, pigs 6.60, roughs 5 
@ 5.25. 


about opening 


firm on 


The Horse Market 

Business was quiet in the large 
marts last week and prices generally 
lower, second-handers showing the 
greatest decline. Fair to choice heavy 
drafters are selling at $300@350 p 
head, chunks 185@275, ordinary to 
good second-hand horses 100@175, 

At Buffalo, dry fed cattle were 
steady Menday upon receipts of 160 
cars, but other kinds were 10c lower 
than closing prices of the previous 
week. Prime steers sold at $6.30@ 
6.50 100 Ibs, 1250 to 1400-Ib steers 
5,85 @ 6.25, 1050 to 1150-lb steers 5.65 
@6.530, heifers 4.50@6,-cows 3.59@ 
5.25, export bulls 3.50@5.35, f eders 
4.75@5.30, stockers 3.50@4.75. Choic- 
est-spring lambs sold last Monday at 
8 p 100 lbs, with good lambs bringing 
6.75@7. Total arrivals of sheep and 
lambs were 33 cars and the market 
was steady. Supply of yearlings was 
rather light, good ones bringing 5.50 
@t 50, wethers 4.75@5, ewes 3.75 @4, 
mixed sheep 3.75@4.50. Arrivels of 
hogs last Monday were rather heavy, 
90 loads. Heavy weighis sold at 6.40 
@6.50 p 100 Ibs, Yorkers 6.50@6.60. 


> 


NEW YORK—At Albany, moder- 
ate receipts for country produce, with 
a good demand. Prices on green stuff 
remain firm. Radishes 50c@$1 p 100 
bchs, rhubarb 1@2, asparagus 7.50@ 
8, cucumbers 1@2 p bskt. Cmy but- 
ter firm at 20@22c p lb, dairy 18@ 
2lc, eggs 20@21c p doz. Potatoes 2 
@2.25 p bbl, strawberries 15@:i7c p 
qt, bran 25@26 p ton, linseed meal 34 
@35, middlings 26@29, timothy hay 
18.50@ 25, dressed veal 6% @7%c p Ib. 

At Syracuse, new 
Old potatoes offered freely, with 
prices rather unsettled. Dairy bu‘te> 
23@25c p Ib, eggs 18@20c 0 doz, live 
fowls 15@17c p Ib, asparagus $1 p 
doz -bchs, pieplant 15@20c, lettuce 50 
@GO0c p bx, potatoes 45@Wec p bu, 
strawberries 10c p qt. No 1 timothy 
hay 18@20 p ton, alfalfa 16@17, oat 
straw 8@10, honey 12% @l4c p Ib. 





potatoes easy. 





NEW YORK 
Provisional List of Seniors 


At the New. York state college of 
agriculture in Ithaca the following 
provisional list of seniors will present 
themselves for degrees this month: 
Of these 24 will teach agriculture, 17 
will do farm work, seven will work 
for firms of an. agricultural nature, 
six will do further studying, and most 
of the others are undecided as yet re- 
garding their future work. 

Archie Smith Beatty of Pittsburg, Pa; 
Floyd Wayne -Bell of Rome; Frederic 
Eugene Benedict of Gilbertsville; Earl 
Whitney Benjamin of Almond; Grace 
Lucinda Bennett of Ovid; George Ber- 

rkhahn of New York city; 
Thomas Bradlee of Lewiston; Ira Shel- 
don Brown of Ithaca; Philip Renwick 
Brown of Litchfield, Ct;~George James 
Burt of Ithaca; Norman Carroll Butts of 
Poughkeepsie; Pedro Rafael Cabrera of 
Managua, Nicaragua; Percy Edwin 
Clapp, A B, of Rochester; Samuel Pressly 
Coker, S Agr, of Society Hill, $ 
Claude Alfred Cole of Lorraine; Romaine 
Ogden Cole of Interlaken; Carlos Collado 
of San Jose, Costa Rica; Willis James 
Corwin of Altmar; Jehiel Davidson of 
New Haven, Ct; Jackson Demary of 
Ithaca; Ray Eugene Deuel of Chitte- 
nango; John Lindley Doan, B §, A B, of 
Westfield, Ind; John Edwin Dougherty of 
Port Richmond; Thomas Edwin Elder of 
Mt Hermon, Mass; Anna Ma 
of Ithaca; Lindsley Hedges 
East Orange, N J; David Finkelstein 
of Breomtya; Louis Washburn Fish of 
Hartsdale; Waldemar Hans Fries of 
Brooklyn; Warren Clemmer Funk of 
Palm, Pa; Elizabeth Faith Genung of 
Ithaca; Arthur Kendall Getman of 
Richfield Springs; Stanley Fowler Gir- 
van of Utica; Karl Green of Schenevus; 
Frank Henry Hahnel of Mt-Vernon; Guy 
Longenecker Hayman of Berwin, Pa; 
Garland James Hopkins of Petersburg, 
Va; Harold Nelson Humphrey of Rox- 
bury; Lydia Frances Humphreys, A B, of 
Ludlowville; Gregory Makievich Igna- 
tiev, Learned Agr, of Belgorod, Russia; 
Ivan Claude Jagger of East Palmyra: 
Anna Eliza Jenkins of Walton; Stanley 
Gaines Judd of Port Henry: John Charles 
Laue of New York city: Lloyd Rudolph 
Leick of Lakewood, 0; Isaac Birkham 
Lipman of Woodbine, N J; James Ray 
A B, of Steubenville, O; Shneller 
Alexander Miller, B Sc,-of Prairie, Miss; 
Richard Alan Mordoff of oie ee: 
Tracy McKee Morrison of Pittsburg, 
Jitz Taro Murakami of Fukuyama, 
Japan; Nathaniel Allison Murray o 
Washington, D ; Johannes Henoch 
Neethling of Lydenburg, South Africa; 
Alvin John Nitzschke of Utica: A belardo 
Pachano, Ph B, of. Ambato, Ecuador 
Fred Henry Perl of Rochester; Herace 
Mann Pickerill of Ripley, O: Joseph 
George Retick of Shenandoah, Pa; Carl- 
man Ferdinand Ribsam of Trenton, N J; 
Byron Burnett Robb of Webster; Ralph 
Rodney Root of Jamestown; ‘ Joseph 
Rosenbaum of Woodbine, N J: Solomon 
Rosenbaum of New York city; Alvin 
Kriebel Rothenberger of Worcester, Pa; 
Wayne Heebner Rothenberger of Lans- 
dale, Pa; Lewis Herbert Schwartz of 
Albany; Constantine Demetry Sherba- 
koff of New York: city; Chester Ellis 
Shimer of Easton, Pa; Walter Shuttle- 
worth of Amsterdam; Lloyd R. Simons 
of Sardinia; Harry Sonnenfeld of Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa; Wallace Gordon 
Stephenson of Ogdensburg; William Or- 
lando Strong of Afton; James -Pugh 
Terry of Riverhead; Arthur Lee Thomp- 
son of Landover, Md; Elisha Wadhams 
Thurston of Hamburg; Edward Mowbray 
Tuttle of Brooklyn: David Colegrove 
Vann of Willow Creek: Jacob Hirsch 
Weber of Odessa, Russia: Harlow Carlos 
Wheaton of Wilikesbarre, Pa: Florence 
Adele Wyckoff of Elmira: Mariano de 
Yeaza, B, M P, Agr P, B P, of San 
Miguel, Manila, P’ I. ‘ 


Demeter’s Cunie Notes 


Fayette and Seneca granges have 
recently adopted resolutions against 
Canadian reciprocity. Perry grange 
has purchased a building site and 
will erect a grange hall which will 











cost $3400. Construction will begin 
immediately. Riga grange discussed 
the question, Resolved, That 


hens are more profitable than three 
cows. Prof Clarence Rogers said 
that a flock of 700 hens owned by his 
father had netted him $2 apiéce in 
the past year. 

Webster grange recently built a 
new dining hall and a kitchen, cost- 
ing about $600. The hall will seat 

persons. This grange recently in- 
itiated 17 candidates: Pittsford grange 
recently initiated 16 new members. 
Columbia pomona will meet with Old 
Chatham grange June 24. Yates po- 
mona met at Branchport and con- 
ferred the fifth degree on 22 candi- 
dates. At noon 250 persons partook 
of the dinner. There was a good rep- 
resentation from every grange in the 


county. During the lecturer’s hour 
Music and a literary program were 
Tendered. 


Lewis pomona met with Denmark 
for its June session. After routine 
business in the morning it was de- 
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cided to hold a field day meeting with 
Lowville grange on June 23 at Forest 


park. in the afternoon a miscella- 
neous program was rendered. The 
chief speaker was State Lecturer 


Lowell, who sid that the grange-is 
passing through a crisis and farmers 
should be ‘’oyal to it. Keeping ac- 
counts was the subject of a paper 
read by O. F. Ross of Lowville. Prof 
Tuck of Cornell spoke along educa- 
tional lines. Hon R. E. Gregg dis- 
cussed some of the measures of 
interest to farmers before the legisla- 
ture. The next meeting of the po- 
mona will be held at Barners Corners 
grange in September. 


Rdisetendd Scacing 


In the contests conducted at the 
state college of agriculture in Ithaca 
during May the cheese was scored by 
G. C. Dutton of the New York state 
department of agriculture. Only two 
cheeses were sent to the May scoring. 
For spring make they were poor. 
They lacked body and texture and 
were very young. Consequently they 
were curdy and mealy, showing too 
much moisture. The flavor was rath- 
er‘dirty, which might be due to either 
factory or farm conditions. Evident- 
ly more care is necessary. 

Messrs H. L. Ayers and E. S. Guth- 
rie of the department of dairy indus- 
try Scored the buttter. Of 25 entries 
with the exception of only a_ few 
sampels, the effect of the warm 
weather was apparent in both flavor 
and body. It is noticeable that our 
butter is variable in salt content. The 
following men received a score of 
or above: 








Best Six Scores 

Score Salt % Mois- 

: ture % 

Glen Harter.......90 sweet 13.1 
D. W. Hodges......90 2.6 13.1 
Frank S. Wright... .90 2.6 13.0 
James Whaley......90 1.5 13.2 
Bruce H. Gallup....90% 13 14.0 
; oe Lamb.........90% 3.3 13.5 


The two samples of cream were 
scored by Profs Stocking and Ross. 
These also showed the effect of warm 
weather. 


Farm Training School Planned 


Two bills of agricultural impor- 
tance are now in the hands of the 
governor. One appropriates $10,000 
to be expended by the commissioner 
of agriculture in preparing and giving 
exhibitions showing the agricultural 
resources and opportunities of New 
York state. The other is that of As- 
semblyman Wilson, which provides 
the following standard grades of ap- 
ples: Standard grade, size A, to be 
hand picked, in perfect condition, 
and to be 2% inches in diameter; 
size B, 2% inches in diameter; size 
¢. 2 inches in diameter. The bill pro- 
hibits the branding of apples as being 
either of these grades if they do not 
come up to the requirements. . 

The senate has passed the bill of 
Senator Harte authorizing the coun- 
ty boards of supervisors, and in the 
case of New York city the board of 
estimate and apportionment to ap- 
propriate money for the estblish- 
ment and maintenance of training 
schools in agriculture. Any two or 
more adjoining counties may unite in 
establishing such schools. e b.ard 
of trustees of each such schdol is to 
consist of the director of the New 
York state college of agriculture, 
president of the New York state agri- 
cultural society, the commissioner of 
agriculture, and a person whom the 
state grange may appoint; a district 
or city superintendent of schools for 
each county co-operating to be ap- 
pointed by the commissioner of edu- 
cation, and four other persons for 
each county co-operating, to be ap- 
pointed by the county judge or a 
presiding justice of the appellate di- 
vision. The bill makes extensive pro- 
visiohs as to the management and 
construction of such schools and the 
courses to be taught in them. 

The governor has signed the bill of 
Assemblyman Brown, amending the 
agricultural law relative to payments 
by counties of expenses incurred in 
enforcing orders of the agricultural 
department. Both houses have passed 
the McElligott bill, which eliminates 
the requirement that milk dealers 
must wash their milk cans. It is 
claimed that the cleaning and ster- 
ilizing the cans receive when returned 
to the producers are sufficient, and that 
the dealers have not the facilities for 
cleaning the milk cans. The bill also 
provides that the producers need 








make only monthly instead of daily 





reports. The bill has been held up 
for a few days on account of techni- 
cal errors found in it by the gover- 
nor’s counsel. These will have. to be 
corrected by the legislature. 


_ 


New York Cheese Markets 








At Canton, N Y, June 10, 2100 tubs 
butter sold at 22%c. Market is firm. 
About 3000 bxs cheese at lle. Mar- 
ket is active. Dairies nearly at the 
flush. Receipts larger than last week 
or last year. 

At Utica, N Y, June 12, more rain 
has fallen in this dairy section the 
past week, and the hot weather, with 
the abundance of moisture, has put 
pastures in fine condition, while out- 
look for the hay crop is better. The 
yield of milk is now at flush. Qual- 
ity of the cheese produced is excel- 
lent. The market today was Xe p 
lb higher than last week. Official 
quotation was 10%c, and curb ruling 


price llc. Sales were 1295 bxs_ of 
large colored, 580 large white, 2585 
small colored, and small white, 


all at 10%c. Sales of butter were 
123 pkgs at 224%4.@23%c p Ib. 

At Watertown, N Y, June 12, over 
$75,000 worth of cheese was sold on 
the local board last Saturday, the 
sales aggregating 11,000 bxs, with llc 
P lb ruling. 


> 


Rains in Suffolk Co—This section 
has recently been favored with two 
bounteous showers which were much 
needed. Mowing land and grain fields 
have made a rapid growth in conse- 
quence. Corn and potatoes are look- 
ing very satisfactory, the latter about 
1 below last year’s acreage. Hay 
$ p ton, eggs 20c p doz. A fierce 
hailstorm passed over this section a 
short time ago doing great damage to 
greenhouses and smashing in windows 
on the north sides of many dwellings 
in its path.—[Edgar 8. Sammis. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 














THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
in American culturist. At a cost of only 
CENTS a_word S70 can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE A ‘ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initia! or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
replies sen 


valuable 
SIX 


ward t to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the as. week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR 8A re ENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, ‘Dut will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE 

NO BLACK-FACED or display of any kind 
will allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large 


one. 
Farmers’ Exchange” aciver- 


tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





Geeged Bost. oe 


both 
t Brahmas, i is si ie 
gratis. ioe” Lip i PRescorT, Riverdale, 


WHITE ee ~ CHICKS 9c, Barred Rocks i0c, 


G STRAINS! 
Reds. 








R I Reds 1 Safe srrival guaranteea, Pure stock, 
prompt delivery. Also Italian bees and queens. Cat- 
alog. DEROY. ‘TAYLOR, Lyons, N Y. 
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LIVE STOOK 





REGISTERED Yorkshires, boars; bred sows, pigs. 
ROBERT D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, NY. 


POLAND-CHINAS; nice bunch of spring pigs 
N. D. SNYDER, Laceyville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One pure-bred Guernsey bull calf, 
$25. FRANK DODD, Wayville, N Y. 


8ST SEExeR® AND MULES. Write for particu- 
lars. F. WILLIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA _ pigs: 
CARMAN, TrumansDurg, N 


WYLDWOOD FARM, Corn- 














best breeding. OWEN 





GUERNSEY BULLS 
well, S C. 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


on LIE PUPPIES, extra good: males $5, females 
$3.50. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 


I HAVE A FEW MOLE FERRETS for sale now. 
BERT EWELL, Wellington, 0. 


+ ~ 1 ed collie pups. FERDINAND KAHIA, 
Salida, O 














SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FOR SALE- 
Clover seed, $8.50 bushel; 
pound; Cow Horn turnip 
E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 


CROP CRIMSON CLOVER, 7 millet, 
winter vetch lighest quality, reasonablo 
prices. Cireular free. PackahD. Field Seeds 
Specialist, Dover, Del 


SWEET POTATO, cabbage, tomato, caulifiower, cel- 
ery, brussels sprout, asparagus, straw plants. 
Catalog _ free. ARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsen- 
burg. N Y. 





Crimsoa 
ana ite 
JOSEPH 


—~Cowpeas, $2.75 and $3 bushel; 
Hairy Vetch, 8c 
, 0c pound. 





NLW 
sorghum, 








SWEET POTATO PLANTS, postpaid anywhere = 
hundred. Express $2.25 thousand. Varieties, Je 
Bermuda and Vineless' T. G. BROSIUS, Tiffin, 


100,000 TOMATO PLANTS—1000, $1. 
$1; (100 postpaid 40c); all — 3B 
PLANT FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


JAPANESE millet seed, 
HATCH, Jr, Marshfield, 





cabbage, 
GLICK S 





$1.50 per bushel. M. 
Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY FOR INVESTMENT can be placed most 
tageously in connection with our interests in 
AMERICAN Northwest. Throughout the empire 
the Dakotas and Minnesota a larger area 
than ever, the ground is in splendid condi- 
tion, and everything points to a prosperous season. 
My business interests there are such that for a Umitedt 
time it is possible for you to Invest any sum 
$120 upward upon a basis to net considerably better 
than 6 Full information op request to anyone in- 
tei Kindly write at once to HERBERT 
MYRICK, President and Editor, American Agricul- 
turist, Ashland Building, New York. 
LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIRTS made of good 
quality serge, to your own measure for $2.98. Send 
for free catalog and samples. MILDRED SKIRT CO, 








Dept A, 200 E 87th Street, New York City 
PRINTING—100 envelopes, cards, noteheads, 0c. 
Agents wanted A. KITTREDGE PRINTING CO, 


South Framingham, Mass. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Six Cents a Word 
HERE’S AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to buy a 











first-class farm, which owner is compelled to sell 
owing to his advanced age. Farm consists of 238 
acres, 180 in fertile, well-cultivated fields, balance in 
timber. Convenient to towns, railroads and best mar- 
kets; American neighborhood, no negpaes; healthy en- 
vironments. Farm is most complete and in exceed- 
ingly well-kept condition; has a 9%-room brick 
dwelling-house, chicken houses, sheep stables, cora 
rn, 45-ton silo, etc; good water in 

house and barn. A variety of crops; fruit for home 
use. All feed grown on the place that is fed 

cattle Will offer very liberal terms to reliable 


buyer. Will sell stock and implements with farm, #& 
desired. A farmer’s farm—not a gentleman's country 
seat. © en owner, R . NORMAN, Taney- 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI LANDS—If you want 
to become independent, buy a farm in Scott county, 
issouri, in the rich drained lands that raise any- 
thing and raise it —, we. we ask is a chance 
to “show you Write 
me for literature. F “ 


town, 





reasonable. 
Oran, Mo. 


FOR SALE—If you want the best farms for the 


“pic hae 








money send for our large free catalog HALL’S 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga (Co, N Y. 
R. LYON, East 


POULTRY < FOR SALE. C. 
Masonville, N Y. 








MOY | ‘S Single — = Lg Leghorns, 263 -egg 
strain; 35% discount same on chicks 
after June 2st. GRANT MOYER. ‘Fort Plain, N Y. 





CHICKS from heavy laying white Leghorns of the 
renowned Audrora Lagners Farm. ie per 100, 2406 
FLATBUSH AVENUE, Brooklyn, 





PEKIN DUCK EGGS from _prize-win- 
ning stock, 140-egg —- 11 for $1. HUTCHINS 
BROS, R 8, Pulaski, Y 





WANTED—Eges from private henneries or re- 
lable parties pat oe y - es quality No l. F. 8. 





aan INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS $1. 265 
Prompt shipments. BAY VIEW POUL TRY 
FARMS, Sheiltown, 








Md. 
YEARLING HENS, 6 breeds. C. R. LYON, East 
Masonville, N Y. 
LIVE sTOCK 


HIRE PIGS are looking fine; bred from 
best stock obtainable; either sex, ten dollars; regis- 
tered: { 0b Troy, NY. L. B. THURSTON, RFD 





FOR SALE—Registered Jersey bull, two years old 
pure, St Lambert strain. 8S. TUCKER, Solsville, NY. 


a ee 20 bred sows, fali and spring =: 
related. Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


TBOROUGHBRED ae que Ae 4 five dol- 
lars each. JACOB BADGLEY. 

SHORTHORN BULL yearling. Extra geod. Price 
low. Write T. 8S. CARVER, Freeport, 0. 

















OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HEL HELP? The Jewish ata’ 
tural and industrial aid society has on its lists 
wishing to obtain employment upon farms. Most of a 
them are without experience, but they are able- 

bodied, and willing to work. They speak little or ne 
English, though many of them speak German. If 
you can make use of such help, please communicate 
, stating what you will pay, whether the work 
is permanent, and whether you prefer a single or 
. We are a philanthropic organization, 
whose object it is to assist and encourage Jews te 
become farmers. We charge no commission to em- 
ployer or employe. Address FARM LABOR BUREAU. 
174 Second Ave, New York City. 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks; city carriers; 
office clerks; government clerks at Washingtor, D C; 
thousands of appointments coming; average salary 
about $1100; no “‘layoffs’’; short hours; annual vaca- 
ea common education sufficient; political influence 

needed. Send tal immediately for list of all 
A open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept K 19, 
Rochester, N Y. 








post - 








Sold All His Sheep 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Sirs: Advertising of sheep 
with you ‘thas proven more satisfac- 
tory than in any other paper, and 
never without having more calls than 
I could fil.—[{Merton Phelps, Cas- 
tile, N Y. 











tHe Tilt West VS Lilin Viliaseve Wee {ven 
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Tuberculin Test Indorsed 





The international commission for 
the control of bovine tuberculosis un- 
qualifiedly indorses the \tuberculin 
test. »The committee to which this 
particular problem had been referred 
reports that the tuberculin test prop- 
erly used is an accurate and reliable 
means of detecting tuberculosis in cat- 
tle. Under certain conditions it may 
not produce reaction, These condi- 
tions are when the disease is in the 
period of incubation, when the prog- 
ress of the disease has been arrested, 
and when the disease is exceptionally 
generalized. The last condition is 


ASS PFA VA MUMLEWE 2b AULT LAI ictet 


WITH THE 


ble extent and thi. has also\had its 
material effect in grain farming. The 
profitableness of the business, of 





course, is the final indication of its 
success, 
Mule Foot Owners Elect Officers 





At a recent meeting of the American 


mule foot hog record association, Col 
John H. Dunlap of Williamsport, O, was 
elected president, Prof C. W. Burkett of 


New York city vice-president and H. C. 
Moore secretary. The association has 
offices in-rooms 1201-1205 Brunson build- 
ing of Columbus, O. Applicants for 
membership are coming in from all over 
the United States to the association. The | 
future seems very bright for this as- | 
sociation, whose management is com- 
posed of men of ability and experience, 








Champion Three-Year-Old Ayrshire Heifer 


is McAlister’s Betty, @ young cow owned by the Penshurst farm 


This 


* of Narberth, Pa. On April 


Tare and may usually be detected by 
physical examination. 

The disposition of tuberculous ani- 
mals after detection has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of discussion. 
Naturally, if the herd is noticeably in- 
fected the suspicious animals should 
be separated from those that do not 


react. If after three months there 
is no reaction they may be cons!id- 
ered healthy. Those that do react 


should, of course, be destroyed. 

If the owner refuses or neglects to 
adopt any reasonable measures, steps 
should be taken to closely quarantine 
the herd and entirely prohibit the 
sale of cattle therefrom. The best 
means of controlling this disease, of 
course, is by preventing it. This can 
be accomplished if before purchasing 
the buyer requires a certificate show- 
ing that the animal ‘has been tested 
for tuberculosis and found free of it. 
This will require more authority than 
now exists, but it is the only method 
by which this terrible disease can be 
eliminated. The commission in its 
report recommended that legislation 
regarding the eradication of tuber- 
culosis among domestic animals be 
uniform and that the United States 
and Canada agree upon practically 
the samy laws. 


_ 





Live Stock in Farming 


JOHN DONNELLY, WALSH COUNTY, N D 





Live stock occupies one of the most 
important places in farming. It is 
very essential for the conservation of 
farm resources. I am certainly satis- 
fied with what experience and success 
I have had in growing Shorthorns; 
also Poland-China hogs. These breeds 
I like best for a number of reasons, 
and I believe farmers or breeders or 
stock growers should grow that partic- 
ular type with which he believes he 
is able to make a success. 

When I say that I have been en- 
gaged to such an extent as to improve 
the live stock industry of the state, 
I believe I need 1» ot say it with mod- 
esty. I have been able to maintain 
the fertility of my soil to an apprecia- 





19, 1911, 
produced during the year 14,208 pounds of milk testing 4.1% 
When she finishea the year’s test she wag still milking 32 pounds a day. 








she completed a year’s test, having 
butter fat. 


Col’ Dunlap is the largest. breeder of 
these hogs and has spent a great deal 
of time and money bringing the mule 


foot before the people. He was the first 
breeder to advertise them extensively, 
and has made sales in almost every 
state in the union.—[E. A. H. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS | 





= euaw OW iV, 


BREEDERS 


NONCY i222 Misc p 10 


MULE-FOOT SWINE 





Ohic Herd of Mule-Footed Hog. 


have also been able to resist disease 
the poocing pm of this vigorous and healthy breed, 
stock not 


Sy ew tests show that the: 
nd represented by a 
and can fill orders of any size 


JOHN H. DUNLAP, 


are prize winners 
wherever shown. 
pease. I have the largest herd in 
ted. Write for particulars and investigate my herd’ 


WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO. 





; 


O I C SWINE 











Fine Illustrated ase 


Free ¢ Tells you all about the 0.1. 
Swine and where 
titled 


free. Ask for it today. A 
will bring it. Address 





aon males and and 
summer me Also 1 ny] “id TH is 
male. furnished no kin. 
free and sold on rf 
oval. Catalog free 
ae: us describing your > 


Sow WEIGHED. 932 LBs, 
23 MONTHS O 


™IONIA GIRL’ 





have started more breederson the road to success 
man living. I have the largest and finest 

herdin in the U.8. Every onean ie i Caen ready 

for the market at six monthsold. to place one 

hog ineach Ry pay advertise my hon Write 

for my pian. “How to Make Money from Hogs.” 

Gc. S. BENJAMIN, R.F.D, 54 Portiand, Mich. 








Silver Strain 0. |..C. Swine Si'°“Stock guaranteed. 
JESSE CARRIER, FULTON, N. ¥. 
SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 








BERKSHIRE SWINE 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


REGULAR SUMMER OFFERING OF SOWS 
We have 80 sows 8 to 10 mentee old, some of 
them bred. These are runnin on pasture here 
at the home farm and are al get er the best 
lot we have ever bred. Selec from large 
mature dams and out of large litters. Price 
$35 up. Personal inspection invited. Visitors 
welcome. ~ 


H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 


A Berkshire or Duroc Pig GIVEN 


for a few hours of your time. Stamp for particulars. 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., FANNETTSBURG, PA. 
(All others 


SPRING FARROWED BERKSHIRE | PIGS Sc, sold. old.) Price $13 


25. The kind that ‘make good. r June, 
and Aug. shipments. Dept. = BEnaion.. McLean, N.Y. 


LARGE BERKSH\RES— 


nich ARD H. STONE, ANSBURG, HY 


KALORAMA FARM 
BERKSHIRES ¢itvirs wosor, Peas Yeo. ¥. © 











Sows a 





Have six of the 
best breeding, six 
weeks old, that 
we will sell, regis- 
tered and trans- 


YOUNG BERKSHIRE 
ferred, for eight 


dollars per head. 


C.H. HAYES & CO., Whitney Pt., N.Y. 





First come, 
First choice. 


ran. - BERKSHIRES 


boar pigs, sired by Lee Premier 11th, son of 

mier by Lee Premier 10th, son of Lee Premier 

| Premier Linda. Both are champions and sire 

and dam of many champions and prize winners. 
Our pigs are right, our prices right. 


F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 

























BERKSHIRES, BRED SOWS, SPRING 
BOARS. Satisfaction guaranteed 
James McPherson, BR. D. 8, BRockford, Ill. 


BEST BIG BERKSHIRES 7;,5°%,0re‘.c" open, 50 Spring 


and Longfellow sires cheap. H. P. Baughman, Wadsworth, Obie 











POLAND-CHINA SWINE 
15 POLAND -CHINAS 15 
Of both — <4 by 2d Some ile Oct., 


GE GROWTH 
1910. To make room $20.00 apiece. . 
PRICE BROS. R.R.No.3, Lima, Ohio 





| 
Percheron’ Mares and Stallions 


At wholesale prices 
ELWOOD AKIN, AUBURN, N. Y. 





AND LARGER PONIES, STALLIONS, MARES 
SHETLAND ANB COLTS, Collie Pups and Bitches Bred, 


Printed list free. F’. Stewart, Espyville, Pa. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


For Sale—Eggs for Hatching 


from choice stock, Barred and White Rocks $1.00 per 
15. $5.00 per 100. 8. C. White Leghorns 7% cents per 16. 
$4.00 per 100,orders filled on short notice. Blythewood 
Farms, Juo. Buckler, Supt., Pittefield, Mass. 











PURE S. C. wulre Leenenas 8 specialty ; great layers. $1.25 
for 15 eggs, $5.00 ndred. Indian Runner and Pekin duck 
eggs $1.25 for 13 an C. M. & F, A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 


MOVER'S, SINGLE, COME WHITE, ESHORNS 
ducer GRAN MOYER, Fort Plain, N. Y. 











FOWLS AND EGGS FOR SALE Eeestrona Whe Lew 

Brown and White Leg- 
horns, Rhode Island Reds, White and Columbian Wyandottes 
and American Dominiques. A No.1 stock. One sitting, $1; 
two sittings, $1.75 ; three sittings, $2.25 ; 50 eggs or more, bc each 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 





Big type, 30 sows bred for 
Poland-Chinas Mar. and’ Apr. wt. 200 to 275. | 
Price $35. Fall pigs either sex. 
L. C. MeLaughilin, 


Registered POLAND: CHINA PIGS 


from King Zata. They make the best of mothers and 
easy keepers. Address P. M. CHAPPEL, Batavia, N.Y. 


Pleasantville, Ohio 











Lone Elm Stock Farm 


The Heme of the Big Boned Poland 
the half ton kind. Herd headed by such pated, boars as 
Expansion K, No. 51131; Missourian's Best, No. 56431 ; 
Chief Wonder, No, 53883. red sows and gilts, Am 
booking orders for weaned pigs’ in pairs; not akin. 
Papers furnished. Write for prices. 

J. M. Pemberton, Prop., Fayette, Mo. 














’ 
POLAND-CHINAS =..)Sinstsorcen. 


A few good boars, Circular free. 8. E. Jenning, Willlamspert, 0. 





POLAND-CHINAS, the right large, 
ae, rolific. Sows bred. Fancy y young bears 
and pigs for sale. G. S. HALL, Farmdale,Ohio 





DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD of DUROC- 
JERSEYS wiliara Wairact, Pore Pins, x. x. 








U ™ 7 uality, 
and Price 
right. D.H. DREISBACH, Kingston, Ohio 





AUCTIONEERS 
At the World’s 
greats st school 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING grestcs schoot 


ens dent. Catalogue and complete information Free. 
Write for it today. 

JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 2856 WASH- 
INGTON BLYD., CHICAGO, ILL. Summer term opens July $1. 








IMPORTER! 





from Great Britain and the Conti- 


importer of all kinds of farm stock 
PEER ee 


F. thirtieth importation due May, 1911. 
tion cheerfully given. Address Ithaca, N. 


TAMWORTH SWINE 


WINDHOLME FARMS 
TAMWORTHS 


Buy pigs with a reputation. We all know why 
a Tamworth is the best hog in sight; we also 
know we have some grand young pigs for sale 
at farmers’ prices for registered stock, also 
some fine young Dorset rams registered cheap 


Address W. C. McCollom,.Supt., Islip, Long Island 








HAMPSHIRE SWINE 





Prise Winners. Soars or Giits of 
all ages in either sex, act akin. 


SYLVESTER ESSIG R. R. No 4 TIPTON, IND. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
Yearling and Ram 
Lambs old enough 


DORSETS for service for sale 


Pen of lambs bred and exhibited by us won 
First -Prize as ‘* Get ot Sire’”’ at Ohio New 
York, Vermont and Virginia State Fairs, 
1910. We also bred and exhibited Champion 
ewe and ram at Chicago International, 1910. 


W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW YORK 
Please mention this paper in your reply. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


Ewes from cane | English and American Flocks 
headed by imnorses, ut Rams. Grand indivisu- 
als. Rams about one hundred Foun ewes, bred 
to my best imported rams, for sale. pection invited 
NUTWOOUFARMS, R.D. 4, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Br Flock in America. Foundation stock 
gale. ee ee Box 10, Springfield Centre, nr 


SHROPSHIRES Fenn ane 


Registered—Quality Best. Prices Right. 
CHAS. RYDER & SON, Barnerville, N. ¥ 























Ram lambs and 





EE a 
BRANFORD FARMS 


Ayrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood _Ayr- 
shire. mF ins can’t buy a mature animal, 
buy a calf; he will soon mature and ow 
into money. @ We can supply you from 
the best Ameyican and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDING, Manager, Groton, Connecticut 


es:  «§ § a 
Hill Top Farm Ayrshires 


The home of champion and ex-cham ae milk 
and butter h tock 
tuberculin tes neamers, young s for Herd 


REYMANN, 




















WHEELING, W. VA. 
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* sTAR FARM * 


HOLSTEINS 


Special Sale of registered Hol- 
stein service bulls. 

I personally guarantee to you a 
saving of 25% on each animal. If 
not, will pay your expenses here. 

Liberal terms of payment. 

Herd tuberculin tested by state 

. ‘authorities. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, 


Dept. A. Cortland, N. Y. 


Note: 80 registered Holstein fe- 
males for sale. 

















If you are in need of anything 
good in the way of 


OLSTEINS 


male or female, 
write or visit the breeders of 
the greatest producing families known. 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 











Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer an exceptionally well-bred Holstein oan 


calf; sire, liams Farm Melaine Boy. 
am’s A. R. O. record oyer Ibs., nearly 100 
Ibs. in 30 days. Calf’s dam choice’ young cow 


A. R. O. 19. Ibs. Calf bern October 4, 1910, 
pp Ba large for ace. very straight, nicely marked, 
00; a great bargain. For 

information, address 


| Quentin McAdam, Prop. 
Utica, Hew York 








The Peck Dairy ‘‘Stends for Quality’ 


I have on hand and offer at private sale 
OF THE FINEST GRADE 


60 Holstein Cows 


about Cmally Gries betwen fall L— 
spring co are nicely mari 
young and very Beavy milker ere. 
MILES J. PECK, Cortland, N. ¥. Telephone connection. 


A. R. 0. HOLSTEINS 


both sexes, all ages, for sale.Paladin Burke No. 
46390 at the head of this herd. He has four tested 
daughters at am average age of 1 year, tl 
months, 27 days, whose records average 14.42 lbs. 
butter 7days. Come and see this herd or meet 
me at the annual Holstein-Friesian meeting, 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 5th to 8th. 

BRADLEY FULLER, : UTICA, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
B U L L S for service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 























oth sires 











150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


due to freshen in March, April-and May. 
po cows are éxtra jine 
and will give from 40 to 60 Ibs. of milk 
y when fresh. 
PeLiso-'a few Durhams and Guernseys, 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortiand, N.Y. 

















East River Grade Holsteins 


26 COWS itu: Sr"wsir Ha”tat 
Nicely marked. More white than bleck. 


a A Oct., 
22 cows one eee oe per day ts 
These are large cows and milk the year round. 


20 COWS ferday:' None over 6 years old. 


If this is the kind you want, write JOHN B. 
WEBSTER, Cortiand, N.Y. Bell phone 566-F-12 


10 Reg. Holstein Cows 10 


well bred, well marked, hea’ 














tas tall” bred to son 8 si-tb. Cows "Fin Teo auick 
ag they ‘are a very 0 

L STOCK “K FARM 
Cortland, N. Y J. A. Leach, Prop. 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


Jenningshurst Stock Farm 





W. W. JENNINGS, 


Having Purchased 


Head Purebred 


Holstein Freisian Cows 
at the 


Breeders Consignment Sale 
Syracuse, N. Y., June 8 and 9 


which will be retained at my farm together 
with those that I already have there—making 
One of the Best Herds in Pa.— 


we will, in a short time, be in a position to 
furnish some bull calves of the very best 
breeding and individuality. 
time we have nothing for sale. 
selected these cows with an eye to their 
production as well as individuality. 


At the present 
We have 


TOWANDA, PA. 











HOLSTEINS 


Holeteins; 4 bulls; 14 cows, all 
very el ted 24 head of young stered J 
- uties ; D re and 

















ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS TUBERCULIN TESTED 


Jost fresh, with milk records of over 


20 COWS duo to freshen im Jay in dient year. 


bors with milk records fom 100 to 
Vv. 0. ROBINSON = -  - 


Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
al one ~_—— of ras ‘Feige. Deis trom 4 a 
Big tai wd sweetie 


EE. POOLE, Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


es 


and Octo- 
Ibs. per year. 
EDMESTON, Wi. Y. 

















me your order; can 
situated near station on R. W. & 0-8 &. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


Trout Brook Holland Farms 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


, THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 116, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 














A. R. O. Holstein Bulls 
Sime, ouble Sad money. JARVIS B°AS,, Fl “REEL, N.Y. 





‘amr HOLSTEINS 


u“ 
rns to get good yh red Guerneeyy, Tally, i? 








Maple Leaf Stock Farm Holsteins 
Ball Calf from 20 Ib. Dam. 
G.H.MANHARD, - MANHARD, ONT. 
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VILLAGE FARM 
HERD OF JERSEYS 


headed by that great bull 


823 





GOLDEN MAID’S PRINCE 
93538 A. 5.C. C. 

Our last tion, which arrived 
VILLAGE FARM Octo ber zoth, comprises 
fifty carefully selected in dividuals, including 
fifteen tere of this grand Island sire, 
together seventeen d rs bv Gam 
OR hie are four elegantly bred bulis;— 
IMPORTED BOSNIAN —90588 A. J. C. C., by 
R. MscaTR CHAMPION —e0ang A. J. C. ©. 

Lacy ica. out of Lady : Sond. 

cate Merit win aor te, pane butter she out 

Gold Medal w “els lic butter test. 
claMrros ENiGHT— A. J.C. Sry grand 
okFouls Was pats «i “estes wad: S.C aae 

Senter reseed af 


Tony So id for Sale—We lavite 


H. V. PRENTICE, Prop., Worcester, Mass, 




















GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
| respond with us. 


| P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 
| Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONARD SMITH, Bloomvilie, N.¥ 


WHITE HORSE FARM 


PAOLI, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
W. W. BLACK ARKCOLL, Manager 
BREEDERS OF Ee. bred Jerseys, Berkshires, 

hropshires; White Leghorn 
and White Wyandotte Chickens; White Pekin Ducks. 


























-The Lakeside Herd ~ 


wa oe extra for show 
Now offers 7,7 ; dam, é4year Jr., made 
25.26 Ibs. Sen o of sire earries four world’s 
records for age, and 17 dams in pedigree 
average 26.58 lbs. in 7 des. 
Also a bull calf in whose are 
2% dams, whose records ave 28 Ibs. 
These are the kind to breed from, and 
also for the show ring. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Here | Is Your Chance 


, two-thirds white and a 
splendid individual, Font. Hite aa stre is King ofthe Veemans, 
of Ps ae om recently sold for 


Bow naa ens who in’ Wook gave B20 ibe of of milk 
Tully, N. Y. 











WOODCREST FARM 


Offers for sale two grand sons of 
Pietje 22d, out of A.R.O. daughters of 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad. 


These calves are now three months old, well 
and nicely marked. Their dams are 
ving over 60 a of milk per day as 
unior two-year-olds. 
Write for pedigrees and prices to 


A. S. CHASE, Mgr. RIFTON, N. Y. 


FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


&. H. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 























Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed a Karel Korndyke wiowe first 


| daughter to freshen has just made 77 Ibs. 


butter in seven — , 21 8 Ibs. — "aa 3 Ibs. 
butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 
from this great son of Belle Korndyke out of 

A. RB. O. dams with records of from 15 Ibs. at 
d years to 23 Ibe. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, - 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers Bull ready for service. Sire’sdam32. A. 
R. O. dam 14.94 at 19 months of age. Price very 
low; must sell. Write for particulars. 

w. w. BROWN, est Windeld, N. ¥. 


Buy Bu and CAL Into Money 


Born April 1, 911. whtse in color. His dam 
ais if 8 a dain ave’ bs. butter in 7 days. Price 
taken soon. WD. ROBENS, Coldbrook,N.¥. 


Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 











King of Poutiac’s Grandstre, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 2344hb. 
Several other Pontiacs n Perfect show animal, price $125.00. 
other Pontiacs nearly as good, $100.00 to $60.00. Two 

gous of the “Mercedes Julips Pietertje Paul,” only $100.00 each, if taken 
pen. UNAHANNA STOUK FARMS, M.C. Jobuston, Prop., Sidney, N. Ey 


2. =e ie 


oe > ‘eile Ty ee Ae Tone 9 


the fertility of my soil to an apprecia- | tion cheerfally given. Address Ithaca,N-¥.  |§$_| Address W. C, McCollom,-Supt., 


islip, Long island | 


u. A. REYMANN, 











II---Surprises 

HE next morning Bartlett 
dressed with his. usual 
care—he insisted on  be- 
coming attire more than 


ever since his other habits 

of life were weakening— 
and went down to the bank and con- 
sulted with the cashier about the best 
way of. putting ten thousand dollars 
to the credit of Thomas Reed, with- 
out actually paying him until the 
contract (which he mentioned in 
vague terms) had been completed. 
This arranged, he remarked: “He 
will be in, I think, immediately after 
you open. If you can manage it, I’d 
like to be able to see him without ‘his 
seeing me.” 
e “Step right in here,” the cashier 
said affably, opening a door marked 
“Private.” “You'll have a good view 
and nobody will be the wiser.” 
' When the doors were opened, the 
daily stream of people began their 
passage, and Bartlett sought to dis- 
tinguish Thomas Reed among the 
throng. Ten minutes passed and still 
he had not appeared. “I guess this 
thing is a fraud,” Bartlett thought 
with some relief. “He's going to wait 


and plan some way of getting the 
money without making himself 
known.” He decided to warn the 


eashier of his suspicions. But at this 
moment he saw Reed entering in 
company with a substantial looking 
man, whom Reed seemed to be bring- 
ing in against his will. As they ap- 
proached the cashier’s desk he heard 
from his place of concealment Reed’s 
voice saying: “You made the terms 
yesterday and I’m showing you that 
I -can meet them.” 

At Reed’s request the check was 
duly handed out for inspection and 
Bartlett listened with all his ears. 
The stranger looked it over carefully 
and then snapped ‘out to the cashier, 
“IT suppose this is all right?” 

“It’s perfectly good for ten thou- 
sand dollars,” was the reply. “You 
see we've certified it.” 

Bartlett noticed with astonishment 
that Reed did not more than glance 
at the slip of paper, but seemed bent 
on reading his companion’s rather 
sullen countenance. The latter after 
a moment's cogitation nodded brisk- 
ly. “All right, Captain,” he said-as 
they turned away. “She is yours, on 


those terms; though I declare the 
price is absurdly low-—too low, by 
far.’’ 


developed that he did not know eith- 
er man, though ‘he had often seen 
Reed’s companion. Se he went to his 
own office, called up the Merchants’ 
Exchange and learned that Thomas 
Reed was the owner and master of 
the small tug MABEL F., and was 
considered a reliable man. With this 
scanty information, he could - only 
wait impatiently until noon, when 
Reed would appear himself and dis- 
close his plans in more detail. 

It was. precisely midday when 
Reed was announced. His face was 
flushed and he gave every sign of just 
having come from arduous labor. He 
wore a small cap on the back of his 
head and his hands were grimy. 
“Excuse my not being dressed up.” 
he said politely, ‘“‘but I’m busy. Now 
for the rest of it.” 

“N for the rest,” 


Vow Bartlett as- 


Synopsis of Previous Chapter-—Richard Bartlett, 
a young capitalist, is unable to sleep. He meets a 
man named Reed, who offers to cure him of insomnia 
in five days, for $10,006, Bartlett: must ask no ques 
tions, but deposit the money to Reed’s credit the next 
morning. 
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sented, with an easy manner that be- 


lied his real nervousness. 
“You must get. your lunch right 
away, put on some heavy clothes and 


come down to Pier 11. Be there by 
one-thirty ‘sharp. You will find the 
tug WALRUS lIying there. Come on 


board and I'll tell you what comes 


next. Remember and say nothing to 
anybody about this.” And swinging 
on his heel, Captain Reed vanished, 


leaving behind him a slght odor of 
tar and salt water. 


Bartlett called after him, but there 


was no response, He thought it over 
and then muttered: “Well, I'll go 
down and see, anyway. That can do 


no harm.” 
“Tl likely 


He rang for his secretary. 
be gone/ five or six days, 


Barnes,” he told that individual. “I 
shall leave you in charge of every- 
thing. Do your best. I’m goaing out 


of the city, I think.” 
“I’m glad to hear it,” said the sec- 


retary warmly. “You need a rest. 
Don’t worry now, sir, for we'll all do 
our best to satisfy you and keep 


things going as usual.” 

To the secretary’s wonder the or- 
dinarily cold Bartlett shook ‘hands 
with him warmly. “Take care of 
yourself, Barnes,” he said. “And I'll 
trust everything to your judgment. If 
I should be detained for any reason, 
why—do your best.” 

He passed out into the street and 
jumped on a car for his apartments. 
On the way he pondered at the tone 
of authority in which Reed had said, 
“Get vour lunch.” He rather resented 
it, but concluded that it was not 
meant to be offensive. His curiosity 
to know what it all meant increased 
with every moment and he _ found 
himself hurrying as he had not hur- 
ried for months. He amazed Evans 
by demanding his warmest and oldest 
clothes, and then put a crown on that 
estimable servant’s bewilderment by 
telling him te take a few days’ holi- 
day. “If I’m not back here inside of 
a week,” Bartlett instructed him at 
parting, “I wish you would notify the 
bank of California that I went down 
to the WALRUS. Can you remember 
that?” 

“You went 
thank you, sir,” 
emnly. . 

Bartlett then dropped into a small 
restaurant and got a light lunch. At 
twenty-five minutes past one he en- 
tered the lofty gate of Pier 11 and 
went down the echoing shed until he 
came to an opening through which 
he saw the upper works of a large 
tug. On emerging from the shed and 
examining this vessel he saw in large 
letters on a board over the pilot 
house the name WALRUS. “Here 
begins the adventure,” he thought. 

When he stepped to the edge of 
the wharf and looked over he saw 
Reed below. That person glanced up 
and said: “All right, Mr Bartlett, 
come aboard.” Having said this, he 
resumed his work on the deck and 
left Bartlett to find his own way down 
a steep and flimsy ladder. “Odd,” 
Bartlett thought nervously. “I won- 
der what all this means?” His feet 
firmly on the shining deck he looked 
about him interestedly. The WALRUS 
Was a large boat and was evidently 
being got réady to go somewhere. 
Black smoke was pouring out of the 
big funnel and there was the sound 


down to the WALRUS; 
Evans repeatedly_sol- 


of machinery grinding and chugging 
below. At this moment Captain Reed 
came quickly along and pointed to a 
doorway with a very high sill. “Just 
go right in there,” he said curtly. 
“My sister will show your your 
cabin... He thrust his head in and 


AN ADVENTURE 
IN INSOMNIA 


' By John Fleming Wilson 


“Mabel! Mabel! Please come 

To Bartlett’s astonishment this 
command was immediately followed 
by the appearance of a young woman 
in a neat white apron. ‘Mabel, this 
is Mr Bartlett, who\ goes with us,” 
said her brother hurriedly. “Mr Bart- 
lett, my sister, Miss Reed.” The cap- 
tain vanished, leaving them to look 
at each other. 

Miss Reed held out her hand and 
said cheerfully: “Tom told me this 
morning that you would come with 
us. Step in and you'll find your cabin 
ready for you. It’s up tkere on the 
starboard side.” 

They shook -hands, Bartlett, mum- 
bling something about his pleasure in 
meeting her. Then he obeyed her 
gesture and walked up the clean 
saloon until he came to an open door. 
Looking in he saw a roomy state- 
room with the bed neatly made and a 
bunch of flowers on the stand. The 
bouquet made him more nervous than 
ever. “‘What doves all this mean, any- 
way?” he asked himself. 

He hung up his cap and went back 
into the cabin where his question was 
instantly answered by the young 
woman herself, who was flying around 
doing domestic tasks. “I’m cook and 
steward this voyage,” she exclaimed, 
flipping a red tablecloth into a small 
cubby-hole. “You ought to have seen 
the way I found things when I came 
in here this morning. They used to 
have a Chinese cook, I guess. And 
the pantry! Mr Bartlett, you never 
saw such a looking place in all your 
life!” 

“To be sure,” Bartlett responded, 
conscious that -he hadn't the faintest 
notion of what she was talking about. 

“But I’ve managed to get. things 
straightened out a little, plenty for 
this voyage. And there arent many 
to cook for, anyway.” 

“How many,” Bartlett inquired, 
wondering where the other passen- 
gers were. 

“There are only six, including me,” 
she answered, pouring some spoons 
out of a small sack and counting 
them. “And somebody has got to go 


called, 
here!” 





at him. “‘We’re off. Now if we can 
only get away without any questions 
being asked, we’re all right.” 

“Without any questions!” he re- 
peated blankly. “Why questions? 
Why should there be questions?” 

The woman’s face suddenly became 
very grave. “Didn’t you know?” she 
said quietly. “Tom just walked off 
with this boat. I tell him it’s as close 
to stealing as he’ll ever get.’ 

The whistle above them let out a 
hoarse blast which made Bartlett’s 
ejaculation of horror inaudible. The 
boat was stolen, he knew now, and 
he, the rich Bartlett, had been kid- 
napped, and this was a piratical ex- 
pedition through and through. What 
a position to be in! But there was 
still came to escape. He dove for the 
door just in time to see the end of 
the pier slip away behind them. A 
man was hauling in on a wet rope 
and when he saw Bartlett, velled: 
“Gimme a hand here, willyou? There, 
now! Pull!” 

Half dazed, Bartlett stared at the 
city they were rapidly leaving behind 
them and then obeyed the man’s call, 
hardly conscious what he was doing. 
When the end of the line was safely 
over the rail the sailor swung round. 
“You’re Mr Bartlett? I’m Grant, the 


mate. We got away in good style, 
didn’t we? Well, I hope you make 
itt’ 


Before Bartlett could demand what 
it was that he was “to make,” the 
mate hurried off. So he went for- 
ward to the door of the pilot house 
and tried the knob. It was opened 
quickly and Reed said: “Come in,’ 
pulling the door shut and going back 
to the wheel. 

Bartlett took his stand slightly to 
one side and watched the keen, rath- 
er grim visage of hhis abductor. Reed’s 
eyes were wholly on his work and 
now and again he threw a hasty 
glance shoreward, as if to see-wheth- 
er the WALRUS was pursued. Once, 
when another tug backed out of a 
slip with a loud blast from its whistle, 
Reed leaned forward and called down 
a speaking tube, “Open her up!” The 
tug instantly drove forward under a 














Somebody Has Got to Go Spoonless, There Are Only 


Spoonless. There are only five spoons. 
That comes of such a rush and hav- 
ing to bring down my own dishes.” 

He was so perplexed by this time 
that he was on the point of asking a 
great many questions when there came 
the clang of a gong somewhere be- 
low, a shout from outside and a heavy 
thump on deck. Miss Reed nodded 


Five 
more powerful impulse, heaping the 
water up under her bows. But the 


other tug, Bartlett saw by a look over 
his shoulder, was heading up stream. 


His. curiosity was now thoroughly 
aroused. He touched Reed on the 
arm. “Would you mind telling me 


where you are taking me?” 
Reed shot a glance at him and 








WITH THE CHILDREN 


WHEELING, W. VA. 






































































































shook his head “That's something 
I can’t tell you just now. You re- 
member the bargain. You aren’t to 
kick on anything I may do. How- 
ever, you'll know all about it pres- 
ently.” 

“But I seem to be pretty much 
concerned in this,” Bartlett protested. 
“Your sister expected me, and Mr 
Grant introduced himself to me as 
though I were here on some busi- 
ness. , Who else is on board?” 
“Nobody, except the crew,” was the 
reply. 

Bartlett scanned his companion 
with ill-concealed disgust. This was 
really an abduction. It wasn’t Reed’s 
boat, his was called the MABEL F. 
Secondly, his own sister had _inti- 
mated that the WALRUS had been 
stolen. Thirdly, they were now ap- 
parently in full flight from some one, 
probably the owners of the WALRUS. 
And he, Bartlett, had ten thousand 
dollavs in the bank to the credit of 
Thomas Reed. The plan plainly was 
to get him somewhere out of reach 
of friends and have him order the 
bank to turn the money over to some 
of Reed’s accomplices, as a ransom. 
But he was helpless. In great dis- 
gust at himself and his gullibility, he 
left the pilot house and went back to 
the little saloon. Here Miss Reed 
was still busy setting things to rights. 
He said nothing to her but sat down 
to study over some plan of escape. 


[To Be Continued.] 


Favorite Recipes 








If you’re expecting company and 
want delicious, new desserts, try these 
cherry dishes. The omelet may be 
served with whipped cream or as an 
entree without the cream. 

Cherry Omelet 

Take 6 eggs, yolks and whites 
beaten separately, 1 tablespoon water 
to each egg. Butter a pudding dish, 
fill the bottom with pitted cherries 
and ™% Ib blanched and chopped 
almonds; sugar cherries well. Add to 
the well-beaten yolks 6 tablespoons 
water and a pinch of salt, and fold 
in the well-beaten whites, then pour 
sauce over the cherries. Put in the 
oven and bake until a light brown 
and well set.—[L. D. 

Cherry Salad 

For an ideal summer salad take % 
lb ripe sweet cherries and cut them 
almost in half, removing the pits. 
Then take half a Neufchatel cheese 
and work into it a little salt, a 
sprinkling of paprika, and moisten 
with a little sweet cream and roll into 
marble size balls. Put one bali of 
cheese into each cherry, closing the 
red cherry over it. Place eight of 
these on a crisp lettuce leaf on each 
plate, and pour over the cherries a 
French dressing made of three # es 
oil to one part lemon juice.—[W. H. 


Delicious Gingerbread 

In making the gingerbread I use 
8 eggs, 1 cup butter creamed with 1 
cup sugar, added to beaten eggs. 
Beat well together, and add 1 cup 
molasses. Beat but little after adding 
molasses, as this makes the ginger- 
bread light colored. Three cups a 
flour. measured after sifting. Si 
again with 1 teaspoon soda and a 
dessertspoon ginger. Add 1 cup sweet 
milk and bake in a moderate oven.— 
{I. L. P. 

Spice Cake 

To 1 cup brown sugar add cup 
butter, 8 eggs, 1 cup molacses, 1 tea- 
spoon ginger, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % 
teaspoon cloves, 3 cups sifted flour, 
heaping teaspoon soda, mixed with 
the flour, 1 cup sour, thick milk, or a 
cup of buttermilk, 1 cup raisins, if 
desired. The nice part of this cake is 
that one-half can be baked at the 
time of making, the other half kept 
in the ice chest for several days, when 
the cake can very quickly be baked 
fresh. The second baking is quite as 
0g if cua better than the first.— 


Baked Eggs 

Put bits of butter in a baking dish, 
then break in it the required number 
of eggs. Over each egg pour a tabie- 
spoon rich, sour cream, and sprinkle 
liberally with salt and pepper. Bake 
in a moderately quick oven; five min- 
utes will usually bake the whites thor- 
oughly, and leave the yolks rather 
soft. Serve with toast or plain boiled 
Potatoes.—[A, M. A, 


Chili Sauce 

Take 15 ripe tomatoes of medium 
size, scald, peel and chop with 2 red 
Peppers and 1 large onion; add 2 
tablespoons sugar, 1 tablespoon salt, 
1 teaspoon each of ginger, cloves, all- 
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ALL THE FAMILY ; 


spice and cinnamon, 1 grated nutmeg, 
2 cups vinegar. Simmer for 45 min- 


utes; bottle while hot.—(D. R. G. 
Tomato Butter 
This butter is delicious: Nine lbs 


ripe tomatoes, sliced, 1 qt vinegar, 3 
lbs sugar, 3 tablespoons mixed spices. 
Boil slowly until thick. Sift through 
a vegetable press and put up in wide- 
mouthed bottles or jars. 
Green Corn Batter Cak+s 

Select full, ripe -ars of green corn 
that are not very juicy. Grate enough 
to measure a pint of pulp, then beat 
in 2 eggs, 2 cups milk, white corn- 
meal enough to make the right con- 
sistency for batter cakes, stir well and 
add 4 teaspoon baking powder. Fry 
as batter cakes and serve hot. These 
- delicious with fried chicken.—[M, 

A Corn Salad 

Cold sweet corn, cut from the ear, 
and mixed with chopped green pep- 
pers and served on lettuce leaves with 
mayonnaise or French dressing makes 
a delicious summer salad.—[M. C. D. 


. Easy Sponge Cake 
To 1 cup sugar add 5 eggs, beaten 


separately, 1 cup flour, juice of % 
lemon, or 1 level teaspoon cream 
tartar. Beat the white stiff, add 


lemon or cream tartar and beat again. 
Beat yolk light and add sugar, stir- 
ring flour in lightly. Any flavoring 
may be used, although I prefer lemon 
extract.—,F. W. S. 


Brilliants 


Good nature is the very air of a 
good mind; the sign of a large and 
generous soul, and the peculiar soil 
in which virtue prospers.—[Good- 
man. 

Let us ‘have faith that right is 
might, and in that faith let us dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.— 
[Abraham Lincoln. 

Vigilance is in watching opportu- 
nity; tact and daring, in seizing upon 
opportunity.—[Austin Phelps. 

Common sense in an uncommon 
degree is what the world calls wis- 
dom.—[S8. T. Coleridge. 

The memory of past hardships 
sweetens the comfort of the present. 
[Miss Braddon. 

By bestowing blessings upon others 
we entail them on ourselves.—[Hor- 
ace Smith. 

Every lot is happy to a person who 
bears it with tranquility.—[Boethius. 











Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 
"Tis only noble to be good, 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 
—[Tennyson. 


Sensible Designs 
The front of this sensible apron is 


so cut that it holds in closely to the 
are a few gathers 
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No 2508—Practical Apron 
around the waist at the sides, to 
make the skirt sufficiently full. The 
large pockets form part of the straps 
which go over the shoulders. This 
apron is neat, takes little material, 
and is simple to make. The pattern 


stick to her position.—[Exchange. 


No 2508 is cut in sizes 32 to 44-inch 
bust measure. Medium size requires 
4% yards of 27-inch material. 
A Pretty Dress 

The princesse panel down the front 
of this gown is becoming to nearly 
all figures. The dress closes at one 
side of the panel. The waist has a 
tuck at each shoulder, short in front, 





5435 
No 5435—A Neat Dress 
full length in the back. ‘he skirt 
has seven gores and the back is ar- 
ranged with two box pleats. The pat- 
tern, No 5435, is cut in sizes 32 to 42- 
inch bust measure. The medium size 
requires 6% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial, and 5% of a yard cf contrasting 
goods to trim. 
How to Order 
These patterns are 10 cents each. 





rder by number of ovr Pxttern 
partment, this office. State size 
wanted. 
Our Spice Box 





“No, sir,” said a clerk to his em- 
Ployer. “I don’t think there’s any- 
thing unreasonable in my asking for 
an increase of salary. You may re- 
member that you promised me a raise 
when I had been with you a year.” 

“I know I did,” rejoined the em- 
ployer, “but didn’t I make it condi- 
tional on your giving me every satis- 
faction?” 

“And in what way, sir, 
given you satisfaction?” 
clerk. 

“In what way?” replied the em- 
ployer, with a show of anger. “Do 
you think you are satisfying me in 
asking for an incr2ase of salary ?”’— 
{The Wasp. 


haven’t I 
asked the 





Robert was going on a journey and 
while waiting at the station stood 
looking out the window at a switch- 
engine passing back and forth. Sud- 
denly the engine let off steam, and 
Robert came down from the seat with 
a clatter. 

“Oh, auntie, that engine frightened 
me. It blew its nose right in my 
face.”—[The Delineator. 





Mrs Hiram Daly—While down town 
today, Wear, I bought this framed 
motto: “A rolling stone gathers no 
moss.” 

Mr Hiram Daly—Where are you 
going to put it? 

Mrs H D—In the kitchen. Perhaps 
it will induce our present cook to 





Tommy, aged six, who has just 
been punished by his father—Mam- 
ma, I don’t believe I can stand your 
husband much longer!—[Exchange. 





“When you punish your boy, do you 
spring that old one on him about how 
9 are only doing it because you love 

m ? ’” 

“We have a friend who tried that 
once, and his son answered, ‘If I were 
big enough, dad, I'd return your 
love’!”—[Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





“Please contribute to our fund to 
send a missionary to the cannibals.” 
“I won’t—I’m a vegetarian and 
don’t believe in it. But I'll send them 


Pp oo A J ot! = Pe arly as 
gous of 
eon. 


rood, pte 900.00. Two 
Paul,” only $100.00 each, If taken 
- ©. Jobuston, Prop., Sidney, N, th 


the great ‘Mercedes Julips 
UNAHANNA STOUK FARMS, 
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JUST NOW! 


ntineCr®@pe isthe heightof fashion 
— prevailing vogue. It es up 
into the most artistic 
gowns, kimonos, 
street dresses, loung- 
ing robes, outing 
suits, shirtwaists and 
children’s dresses. 
Costs so little that 
women of taste and 
refinement every- 
where prefer 












The beautiful designs, 
"as well as the black, white 
and all the fashionable 
plain shades, are a revelation — they 
are really exquisite. You should see 
them! ‘o see them is to buy them! 
No ironing — just wash, shake out and 

it — lightens household cares! 

he rich character and long wearing 


any are guaranteed by this 
acific Mills trade mark g on every 
piece. Look for it and refuse 
the cheap imitations that disappoint. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry the genuine trade 
marked Serpentine Crépe, send to us for free 
samples and list of retailers who will supply you 


PACIFIC MILLS - BOSTON, MASS. 












Spring 
Get close to nature by 
drinking that delightful 
Rootbeer made from 


Hires 


Household Extract 


whose composition is 
rk, 


roots, ba es 
flowers of the field. It 
quenches the thirst and 
the to throw off 
all impurities. Besides, it 
is the most oe of 
temperance drinks. 
A package makes 5 gan. 
tomake. Sold by rs 
ay A by mail upon receipt 
of 25 cents. 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES Co, 
222 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa, 



























TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 

ned which treats on the growth, cultiva- 

jon and treatinent of clovers as applicable te 
all parts of the United States and Canada, 
and which takes up the entire subject in a sys- 
tematic way and consecutive sequence, The im- 
rtance of clover in the economy of the farm 

t i an eae work on _ this 


culture as well as by all who are inter- 


est Illustrated, 
5x8 inches. 3357 pages. Cloth, net........+..$1.00 


Profitable Dairying 


By C. L. PECK. A practical guide to suc- 

cessful dairy management. The treatment o’ 
the entire subject is er practical, being 
pastpally a description of the methods prac- 

iced by the author. A specially yaluable part 
of this book consists of a minute description of 
the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. 
. near Philadelphia, va. On this farm 

of 15 acres, which 20 years ago could not main- 
tain one horse and two cows, there are now 
kept 27 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses, 
All the roughage, litter, bedding, ete, necessary 
for these animals are grown on these 15 acres, 
more than most rs could accomplish on 


one hundred acres. nt ustrated. 5x7 inches. 
200 pages. Cloth. Price ....ccccsccccceses $0.75 
Diseases of Swine 


BY DR R. A. 92-420. pepteener of veterinary 
medicine at the Purdue University. A concise, 
practical and popular = to the prevention 
and treatment of the diseases of swine. With 
the discussions on each are given its 
5 oms, treatment and means of pre- 
vention. Everf part of the book impresses the 
e fact that its writer is thor- 
ly and practically familiar with all the de- 
tails upon which he treats. All technical and 
strictly scientific terms are avoided, so far as 
feasible, thus making the work at once avail- 
able to the practical stock raiser as well us to 
the teacher and students. Illustrated. _ 5x7 
inches. 190 pages. Cloth ....... eccccccecoood $0.75 


GRANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashiand Bldg., 315 4th Ave., NW. ¥. 

















some cereais, if you wish.”—[Toledo 
Blade. 


When You Write this"jouma. “dura 
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cabin... He thrust his head in and 


thump on deck. Miss Reed nodded 


Reed shot a glance at him anc 








WITH THE CHILDREN 








Aunt Jane’s Shop 
EMMA C. DOWD 





side, and played together every 
day—that is, when .ilice was not 
at Aunt Jane’s shop. 

Aunt Jane boarded with Alice’s 
mother, and worked in a shop where 
they printed magazines and bound 
books. When the little girls used to 
Play in the garden Alice would tell 
Jessie all about how her aunt sat at 
a big table, on a high stool, and 
folded great sheets of printed paper 
all day long. 

Very often Jessica would run 
through the gate in the fence and 
ask Alice to come out and play, and 


J isc: and Alice lived side by 


Alice would answer: “QO, I can’t! 
I'm going to Aunt Jane’s shop to- 
day!” Then Jessica would walk 


sadly home, and from some corner of 
her front yard she would watch Aunt 
Jane and Alice as they went down 
street together. 

Jessica used to wish that she had 
an aunt that worked in so delightful 
a place! 

At six o’clock Alice would come 
home, and very likely would run over 
to Jessica’s to show her the pretty 
colored papers and iittle picture 
books that Mr Sweeting had given 
her. 

Mr Sweeting worked in the shop, 
too, Alice was not quite sure just 
what he did do, only she knew that 
he stood by a big machine that cut 
strips off from beautiful papers, and 
he let her gather from the trough 
where they fell as many as_ she 
pleased. These papers were a great 
help in making paper doll clothes, 
and sometimes there was a big piece 
that had a spot on it, and so couldn’t 
be used for a‘book, but which was 
just as good for doll dresses. The lit- 
tle books generally had torn covers 
or leaves, but that didn’t hurt them 
any for Alice and Jessica. 

Alice was always generous with 
her treasures; but a strawberry that 
somebody else has picked rever has 
quite the flavor of one that you pick 
yourself, and it was so with the de- 
lightful things from Aunt Jane's 
shop. How lovely it must be, Jessica 
thought, to choose the papers from 
the trough, or hunt in the refuse heap 
for the beautiful little books! 

One morning Alice rushed over to 
see Jessica before breafkast. 

“Say, do you want to go to Aunt 
Jane’s shop today?” ‘’Cause you can 
if you want to! She was going to 
take me, and we're going to have a 


dressmaker, and I’ve got to stay 
home and be fitted. Aunt Jane says 
she’d like to have you go. Do you 


want to?” 

Want to! For an instant Jessica 
stared at Alice, too surprised and de- 
lighted for words. Then che whirled 
into the house, 

“O, mamma,” she _ cried, “Aunt 
Jane’s invited me to ‘ier shop! Please 
hurry and get me ready!” 

“Why, nat till after breakfast, dear. 
There’s plenty of time before eight 
o'clock.” 

“Well, tell her I'll love to go,” said 
Jessica, running back to the kitchen 
door. “I’ll come over just as quick 
as I can, and don’t let her go with- 
out me!” 

A little before eight, Jessica walked 
down street hand in hand with Aunt 
Jane, just as she had seen Alice go so 
many, many mornings. She carried 
a little box of iuncheon, for the re- 
turn home would not be until six at 
night. 

And the ten long hours were one 
dear delight, for Jessica discovered 
that Alice had not told the half of 
the day’s pleasures. She sat on @ 
high stool by Aunt Jane's side, and 
looked at such beautiful pictures and 
such funny pictures in the magazine 
that was not yet published; she 
searched through the trough of paper 
strips for the prettiest ones; she 
hunted in the pile of waste for fairy 
books—and found them, too, such 
darling little things, only a few inches 
square! She received from Mr Sweet- 








ing’s own hands big, big pieces of 
marbled paper, whose marring spots 
were too far apart to hurt doll 
dresses; she even cuddled down in a 
corner of the wide window sill, and 
watched a procession go by! Oh, that 
day at Aunt Jane’s shop was a joy to 
last! 





Camping on the Lake 


On July twenty-fifth of 
four of us fellows started on 
weeks’ camping trip. We were all 
rather tired, because we had been 
working hard helping the farmers in 
the neighborhood. In this way we 
got money enough to build us a boat 
and buy a waterproof tent and a few 
other things. The night before we 
got everything ready, and four o’clock 
the next morning found us up and 
ready for a hard day’s pull.‘ It was 
a beautiful morning, the surface of 
the lake was as smooth as glass, and 
there was hardly a sound but the 
ripple of the water at the bow of 
the boat and the cawing of a lonely 
crow on a neighboring tree top, 

We rowel across the lake into the 
shadow of its wooded: shores to 





last year 
a two 





skin was tanned as dark as an In- 
dian’s. When our two weeks were 
up we started home. Although we 
got on the wrong river we reached 
home the afternoon of the next day. 
[Ralph Warren. 


The Youttg Tablers 








I am a farmer's girl. 
There are 


Dear Host: 
I go to school every day. 
fifteen scholars in my class. We have 
four horses and seven calves. I have 
a dog, his name is Prince. We have 
18 cows, four pigs and 30 chickens. 
I will be nine years old in August. 
I have a cat. 
I have some _ strawberries that 
blossoming.—[E. M. D. ~ 


Country Air 

Dear Host: I have been reading 
Table Talk for about three months, 
and enjoy reading the letters from 
the boys and girls in all parts of the 
country. I live on a farm about seven 
miles from town. It is a pleasant 
drive when it is necessary. I. like 
the country better than the city. 
There is a Sunday school ear my home 
and I enjoy going every Sunday. I 
am very fond of music, both vocal 
and instrumental. I wouldn’t live in 
the city. I would rather have my 
lungs full of fresh country air and my 
ears filled with the consoling song of 
the whippoorwills than to have my 
lungs crowded with the dust and 
smoke of the city and my ears filled 


are 


with the sound of a freight train. 
How do the rest feel about it? 
[A. M. M. 


Under Twenty-One 
Dear Host: I, for one, want a young 
folk’s page. It would be interesting 
for the young folks that like to read 
our paper. I think all the young 
folks that belong to it ought to be 


When They Played in the Garden Alice Told Her All About It 


I am 15 years and, 
and I live on a farm of 160 acres, 
This spring everything is looking fine. 


escape the fierce heat of the sun’s 
rays. After rowing till about noon, we 
came to a rather sluggish stream run- 
ning into the lake. Here we shaped 
our course and steered up stream, all 
the time looking for a place to eat 
our dinner. The shores were thickly 
wooded far down to the water’s edge, 
so we ate our dinner in the boat. After 
dinner we rowed until almost dark, 
when we came to a fine strip of white 


sand beach. Here we decided to 
camp for the night. After building 
a small fire, for it was very warm 


evening, we cooked our supper, and 
making a smudge to keep away the 
mosquitoes, we turned in, and never 
woke till the sun shining on our tent 
warned us that it was time to get 
up. We were all a little bit stiff, but 
after a plunge in the cool waters of 
the lake we were all right. 

We rowed on till about noon, when 
all of a sudden we came out of the 
brook and found ourselves on a fine 
little lake. Upon seeing this we all 
gave a shout, for we knew we were 
near the place where we were to camp. 

We steered straight to the north 
shore, where we found a fine camping 
place among the pretty white birches 
which lined the shore. Here we 
pitched our tent, gathered fire wood 
and got ready for the night. Then 
we went fishing and were much 
pleased to find the lake well filled 
with what seemed rather hungry 
trout. The next two weeks we spent 
in gunning, fishing, swimming, row- 
ing and exploring the lake. We were 
out in the open air so much that our 


under 21 years. 


I live in Montana. Some people 
think it is wild, but I have lived here 
eight years and have not found it so 
yet. Last year it was unusually dry 
and this spring some of the people 
that came here last year make such 
remarks as this: ‘‘Montana can rain, 
can’t it?” Well, we are getting 
plenty of it this spring anyway. I 
am a Montana booster and will be as 
long as I live here.—[Peg. 


Who Else Wants One? 

Dear Host: I would like to have a 
page for the young folks. How many 
would? I live on a farm. I am go- 
ing to have a garden. I have lots of 
flowers. I have radishes, lettuce, to- 
matoes and cabbage up now. I won- 
der what the other boys and girls of 
this page are going to be? I am go- 
ing to be a farmer. I have two cats 
for pets, two cows and a ¢alf, and 
two horses and one colt also. The 
winter wheat here is fine. I notice 
that some wanted me to write again. 
Well, I hope I have written enough 
this time. If I am permitted to I will 
tell how I planted my garden. 
[ Bess. 

Certainly Bess, if enough of you 
young people want it, you shall have 
a@ page all to yourselves.. Let every 
boy and girl that wishes such a page 
send a little letter to the Household 
Editor, care of this magazine. What 
would you like best in your page— 
stories, letters from other young peo- 


His name is Tommy. . 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


ple, puzzles, games, or what. We will 
print just the things that you boys 
and girls want the most. Send your 
letter before July 15. 
Favorite Books 

Dear Host: May I join your happy 
circle? I am a girl.13 years old and 
live on a farm of 320 acres. I go to 
schoul and like my teacher very well. 
My favorite books are Black Beauty, 
The Girls of True Blue and Little 
Women. I have a pony and go out 
riding almost every day. I have a 
dog named Curley and twocats. Their 
names are Dot and Minnie.—[A. O. 

Black Beauty is certainly a good 
book for all) young people to read. 
It teaches the grect lesson of being 
kind to animals. What are the fav- 
orite books of some of the other boys 
and girls? Let’s all get together and 
compare notes. 


When Mother Was a Little Girl 


When mother was a little girl 
(Or so they say to me), 
She never used to romp and run, 
Nor shout and scream with noisy fun, 
Nor climb an apple tree, 
She always kept her hair in curl, 
When mother was a little girl. 





When mother was a little girl 
(It seems to her, you see), 

She never used to tumble down, 

Nor break her doll, nor tear her gown, 
Nor drink her papa’s tea. 


When mother was a little girl 
She i: to knit, “plain,” “seam,” and 
“purl’?— 
But grandma says—it must be true— 
“How fast the seasons o’er us whirl! 
Your mother, dear, was just like you 
When she was grandma’s little girl!” 


—IGrace F. Coolidge, in the Watchman, 


A Number Puzzle 


1. What number less two letters 
equals six? 

2. What odd number by subtract- 
ing two letters becomes even? 

What number by subtracting 
two letters becomes the mother of 
humanity ? 

4. What number by the addition 
of one hundred becomes a part of a 
tree? 

5. Can you take one letter from 
four, add two letters, and make 10 
times the original number? 

The answer to last week’s puzzle 
sentence is—I understand, that you 
undertake to overthrow all of my un- 
dertakings. 


The Tour of a Smile 


My_papa smiled this morning when 
He came downstairs, you see, 

At _ mamma; and when he smiled then 
She turned and smiled at me: 

And when she smiled at me I went 
And smiled at Mary Ann 

Out in the kitchen and she lent 
It to a hired man, 














So then he smiled at someone whom 
He saw when going by, 

Who also smiled and ere he knew 
Had twinkles in his eye, 

So he went to his office then 
And smiled right at his clerk, 

Who put some more ink on the pen 
And smiled back from his work. 


So when his clerk went home he smiled 
Right at his wife, and she 
Smiled over at their little child 
As happy as could be: 

And then their little child she took 
The smile to school, and when 
She smiled at teacher from her book 

Teacher smiled back again. 


And then the teacher passed on one 
To little James McBride, 

Who couldn’t get his lesson done 
No matter how he tried; 

And Jamsey took it home and told 
How teacher smiled at him 

When he was tired, and didn’t scold 
But said, “Don’t worry, Jim.” 


And when I happened to be there 
That very night at play, 
His mother had a smile to spare 
ich came across my way; 
And then I took it after awhil 
Back home and mamma said: 
“Here is that very self-same smile 
Come back with us to bed.” 
—[Nationa! Electrical Contractor. 


Young Economist 

The schoolmaster of a certain vil- 
lage asked his pupils the following 
question : 

“Suppose in a family there are five 
children, and mother has only four 
potatoes between them. Now, she 
wants to give every child an equal 
share. What is she going to do?” 

Silence reigned in the room. 

Everybody calculated very hard un- 
til a little boy stood up and gave, to 
the great surprise of the school- 
master, the following unexpected an- 
swer: 

“Mash the potatoes, sir!” 











tablespoons sugar, 1 tablespoon sait, 
1 teaspoon each of ginger, cloves, all- 
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Happy Time House 


BY ELOISE 





HAT are my girls planning for 
W the summer?” began our dear 

housemother, as we sat down 
for a chat after supper. We do have 
the dearest veranda talks! Miss 
Bailey, somehow, gets right at the 
heart of you. You don’t in the least 
mind turning your mind inside out 
when talking with her! I don’t think 
there was ever a girl problem that 
she could not help you solve. She just 
simply understands. It seems as 
though she never forgets that she was 
a girl herself, and not so very long 
ago. It does help so much to have 
people understand and not expect too 
much of you! 

So very quickly we began talking 
about our plans for the summer, 
Rose is going .abroad just as soon 
as-school closes. You can’t think how 
we all flooded her with “please do 
visit this or that,” our favorite for- 
eign place of interest. Westminster 
Abbey is mine. I’ve simply memorized 
the plan of it, and deep in my heart 
I’m planning to see it some day. Jean, 
of course, begged her to visit all the 
known haunts of Shakespeare, and by 
all means Anne Hathaway’s cottage. 
Beatrice voted for Venice. Alice, who 
is all excited over French history, 
clamored for Paris. Maria, the grind, 
said stifiy and primly as ever, that 
all that was left of ancient Greece 
would be her choice! We didn’t feel 
a bit envious, either, much as we all 
would enjoy the things that Rose can 
have because she has plenty of money. 
I don’t think one of us had any other 
thought than that we, too, should 
.Some day go abroad. It may be years 
and years ahead, after we have earned 
the money for it, but what does that 
matter? We shall enjoy it all the 
more for having worked for it. And 
the next time we met when Rose was 
not with us, everyone of us had the 
same thing in mind, to make her some 
little remembrance gift to take with 
her. 

Jean goes with her father and 
mother to a little country parish in 
the mountains, where they never have 
a church nor a minister except for 
the two summer months. They take 
an abandoned farmhouse and camp 
in the most informal way. I suspect 
Alice will spend a couple of weeks 
with Jean. They are planning to 
aout the country for “literary mate- 
rial.” 

Kit and Kat are to visit friends. 
Maria is to assist in playground work, 
and poor Beatrice was planning to do 
housework when the loveliest thing 
happened! She is .to go home with 
Miss Bailey! She can help in enough 
ways to earn her board and clothes, 
and still be a sort of companion to 
our teacher. We were glad for her 
and loved Miss Bailey more than ever, 
which is saying a good deal. For 
myself, I am just going home to stay 
with my own dear people. I shall 
find enough to do helping mother. 

Miss Bailey talked with us a little 
while for the benefit of the girls who 
are going visiting. 

“We want to be ideal guests,” she 
began. “We want our friends to en- 
joy us so much that they will long 
for us to come again. We must plan 
not to stay too long. We must plan 
to be helpful in every way that we 
can, but we must be very careful not 
to be so helpful as to annoy the peo- 
ple who are entertaining us. Re- 
member, it is always more or less of 
a strain to have company, no matter 
how much we love our friends. Cer- 
tain changes must be made in the 
routine of the household. We must 
try ti make the changes as slight as 
possible, and not to interfere in any 
way with the plans of the family. 

There are many ways for the guest 
to help without getting in the least in 
the way. She may take care of her room. 
She may be very careful not to leave 
her things scattered over the house. 
She may always be on hand to wipe 
the dishes when they are ready. Most 


houst keepers prefer to clear the table 
and prepare the dishes for washing. 
They have their own methods and 
know where things belong, but seldom 
do we find a little woman who does 
not enjoy company and assistance 
during the dishwashing siege. If we 
visit in the country, there’s a chance 
to pick green vegetables and prepare 
them for cooking. The piazzas may 
be swept and righted, the living room 
put in order in the morning, 
discarded newspapers picked up. 
There’s, without doubt, a bit of mend- 
ing or plain sewing that our hostess 
hasn’t found a minute to do. Think 
how it will lighten her heavy burden 
of work to find 10 fingers glad to pick 
up the work while the visiting is going 
on! Be thoughtful, girls, but avoid 
being officious. Do not let your help- 
fulness become disagreeable interfer- 
ence, You may say I have maped out 
a@ course that is work and not vaca- 
tion, but remember, someone must 
accomplish the work for the purpose 
of giving you a good time. You 
would not take out of someone’s 
strength and contentment more than 
you would willingly put into it, I am 
sure. The girl we want to come again, 
then, is the helpful girl, the thought- 
ful, careful, considerate girl, the jolly, 
lively girl who laughs and enjoys 
whatever is done for her, and above 
all else, the unselfish girl.” 

Every one of us felt thankful to be 
reminded! I guess we’ve had visitors 
in our homes who were not at all like 
Miss Bailey’s ideal guest! 

[To Be Continued by Alice.] 


Summer Needlework 








For the warm weather these dainty 
little jackets will 


prove cooler and 





1248+ —Kimono Jacket 


more comfortable for baby than the 
flannel ones so commonly used. The 
material is a check dimity of extra 


‘quality and good body. This material 


launders perfectly and wears well. 
The edges of the jacket are already 
done in buttonholed scallops and a 
pretty little design will be stamped 
on the sleeves and front points. All 
that is needed is to embroider the lit- 
tle design on the points and the 
sleeves. The jacket and sleeves fasten 
with narrow satin ribbon. We can 
supply these attractive little jackets, 
scalloped in either pink or blue, and 
trimmed with ribbon to match, for 
only 40 cents, including cotton for 
working the design. The plain jacket 
without any stamped design costs 85 


cents. 
Special Pillow Oover 
These. warm days bring out the | 
hammocks, and what hammock is 
complete without a pillow? No one 
feels like doing very much elaborate 


G@yY «oy 
0) 0 


adore. 


886 + —Pillow Cover 


needlework during the hot weather 
so a pretty pillow cover that needs only 
outlini to finish will be welcomed. 
The design is tinted in fast colors, old 
blue and olive green on cream art 

















sateen. This material is soft and 
durable and launders well. We can sup- 
ply pillow top, No 886+, and back 
_with mercerized floss to outline the 
design for only 30 cents. 
White Wash Belts 

This’ is the season when every 
woman longs for many pretty wash 
belts. The dainty belts shown here 
may be had with black woven stripe, 
or plain all white, as preferred. The 
design is to be worked solid in satin 
stitch, with white, blue, brown or 


CN AGHMNAPRE? 
1246+ —Belt Design 
COBAROWSES ESD 


1247+ —Belt Design 
black mercerized cotton. 





























extra, 
Be sure to state which d-sign you 


wish, 
How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office, 


In Lighter Vain 


“Isn’t your hat rather curious in 
shape?” asked the uninformed man. 

“Certainly,” answered his wife. ‘It 
has to be, Any hat that wasn’t 
curious would look queer.” 











Client—Before we decide on the 
house, my husband asked me to in- 
quire if the district is at all unhealthy! 

House Agent—Er—what is your 
husband's profession, madam? 

Client—He is a physician. 

House Agent—Hum—er—well, I’m 
afraid truth compels me to admit 
that the district is not too healthy! 
{London Opinion. 





Said a thousand legged worm 
As he gave a great squirm: 
Has anybody seen a leg of mine? 
For if it can’t be found 
T’ve got to get around 
On only nine hundred and ninety-nine. 
—tAuthor Unknown. 


> 


Notes for Mothers 


The intelligent use of the ther- 
mometer saves much more anxiety 
than it ever causes. 

When warming baby’s milk, be care- 
ful not to make it too hot. Test it 
on the inner side of your wrist. 

Regularity in feeding, bathing, 
sleeping and exercise plays a large 
*part in the well-being of every child. 
The digestion is definitely injured by 
irregular feeding. 

If you wait until the baby is two 
years old before beginning -his train- 
ing, you will find he is ahead of you 
and has trained the entire family. 

It is the mother’s place to keep the 
children in good health—the doctor's 
to cure them when they are ill. The 
mother who takes upon herself the 
duties of a physician is assuming a 
great responsibility and running a 
foolish risk.—[Woman’s World. 





Price of | 
belt 15 cents; cotton to work 5 cents | 


£19] 827 





USE A PORTABLE 


BOSS OVEN 


With Patented GLASS DOOR 


on your stove or range, either oil, 
gasoline, acetylene, alcohol or gas. 
No more spoiled bakings or worry— No 
more wasted heat—No more jarring or 
chilling of oven, Housewives con see 
their baking without opening door. Econ- 
omy and convenience both guaranteed in 
the BOSS—a polished blued steel oven 
lined with tin and asbestos. 














is guaranteed not to break from 
heat becauseitie secured by our patented gisld- 


ing pressure retaining strips, which permit 
sion and cope. sess cps A pouely in oe 
piece edfront,an yinp 
two turnbuckles, preventing escape of heat. 
Baking qualities and ventilation superior to any 
| J other oven or All heat goes Egpitine the 
| [open bottom, andis perfectly distributed to al! parts 
of the oven by means of our patented Heat Defiec- 

| . Flame always visible through small m 
windows. With the BOSS a baking costs dess 
than a cent. It willmany times over sar for tse | 

(= saved bakings to say nothing of saved fuel. 

Ask YOUR Dealer to show you the BOSS 

lass Door Oven. INSIST upon sceing the name 
“BOSS” stamped in the front of Oven. Then 
you know that it is genuine and guarantee 
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placed any where, at- 
tracts and hiss afl 
flies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, conven- 
ient,cheap. Lasteall 
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= 1A H tip over, will not soil 
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‘Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration 


By JOSEPH H. BATTY, taxidermist for 

che government surveys and many colleges 
and museums in the United States. An 
entirely new and complete as well as au- 
| thentic work on taxidermy—giving in detail 
full directions for collecting and mounting 
| animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and 
i general objects of watural history, 135 
iustrations. 204 pages. 5x7 inches. at) 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
|] Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. NW. ¥. 




















TWO BIG SPECIAL SUMMER BARGAINS 
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No. 918, Stamped Shirtwaist 


We will send you this handsome shirt- 
waist design, stamped on fine India Linon, 


for working in two shades of old 
blue, coral or gray, for only ... 


50c 


) 
8 


and 4'16-yard skeins of mercerized floss cluding 


3 





~ 
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No. 214. Baby's Bonnet 


This dainty baby’s bonnet is omen 
on fine lawn and is very handsome when 
finished. We wil! send one stamped, in- 
stamped strings and best mer- 
cotton to work in white, 10c 
blue or pink, for .......... 








THE ARTICRAFT CO., DEPT. 0, 
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square! She received from Mr Sweet- 


h that our stories, ‘letters from other young peo- 


“Mash the potatoes, sirt”™ 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


nti DENS Bird Proof 
|e Door Hanger 


=— The solid steel track of this new 
hanger has no opening whatever except a 
narrow slit along thebottom. Noteven a house wrencan 


get in. It is absolutely trouble proof—bird-proof, weather- 


} LOUDEN’S B':4 ®:0f HANGER 


Is the enly hanger made with a flexible track—won't hold trash between track 

and barn to rot the siding. Made of heavy rust-proof steel. So strong and dur- 

able in construction that it will last a lifetime. Write today for full information. 

LOUDENIZE your whole barn. It will save you time, labor and money. Use 

Louden’s Junior Hay Carrier, Balance Grapple Fork, Feed and Litter Carriere, and 

Sanitary Stee) Stalls and 8S: anchions. See them at your deasler’s---if he hasn’t them 
send us arough plan of your barn for an estimate of cost and saving. 

Catalog and valuable booklet free if you send us your dealer's name. Write today. 


" Louden Machinery Company, rewreia° trey. 

















CASH 
OR 
CREDIT 


pais. 
logue 


Cash, balance $5 per Hel buys 
this 3- yen scpregrentons buggy. 
ity eee up; Surries 


F <a Wagons $40. ” 


up. W e trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 452 East St. Louis, Ill. 











Spray Your 
Potato Vines 


with 
Swift’s Arsenate 
of Lead 








ON’T putter around with a stick and 
old tin pan, but get all the bugs 
and get them quick and easy. 





















‘ 
Swift's Arsenate of Lead mixes 
readily with water, does not settle 
quickly, can be applied with any 
pump. 

It sticks to the foliage through 
ordinary rains—one spraying lasts as 
long as three or four with the old- 
style mixtures. 

Use it on your vegetables and 
fruits, and get the yield your land 
can produce. It is fatal to leaf-eat- 
ing worms and insects. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 














will ship you @ 
cRAnoun BICYCLE 
ry: supe mm adtonce, 
iy ovazre tora seis zee 
foie t tect toaneveee eel pen pil nelle eo cme 
LOW FAGTORY | PRICE ee Og oe eee aces Boles direct yo tng 


Ss profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
ted Roller peda’ ee. at prices no 
medium t unheard of low prices. 
wa Chereer”* district to ride and ¢ @ samy 
mene yg A Y ~ 
and special offer we wild 







0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


prepaid to aoe aS in hy Ae Uni 
X aes ten da 
every way and is not sealers wo eee 












double our prices. Orders 

VOLES < linited Bunter tae 

IRES, casita rear wheels, inner tubes, lps, cy 

DO ROT WALT but write tode fox our Large othe rasa “ind 
“CHIGAGO, ILL. 









Catalogue 
4 interesting matter an ‘formation. It only costs @ postal to get 


/MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.5-76 , 












15 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





















WhichOneWillYouP 
Test on Your Farm ~ 


for Ni D ? 
cae ieee a 


Which will you try, 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 

Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, and J’ save you from $25.00 
to $50.00 on the price. 

—The only Separator whose gearing runs in a ““Bath 
of Oil" like a $5,000 automobile—Feature worth $50.00 alone, 


Automatically oils itself-—Pour oil at the top,once a month $25 
from your oil jug or canNo danger of running dry, or ruining to 
it Like others — No ojl cups to remember to fli or turn up twice a day. $59 


—Dust- ed Danger- Fy wire gears enclosed—simple but 
dard bi 


GALLOWAY’ S "S201 m ow 


HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 

Has the only revolving supply tank—worth $15.00 alone, —Let me send you my Big New Sep- 

Easiest to clean and the few parts come out easy and arator Book—post paid—Free, so you and your wife and 

Can't get back out of place. the boys and girls can talk it over and then try one of 
— Easiest to run—high crank—low tank, With no high my separators under my easy plan for you to do it. 

lifting and ne **back-breaking”’ ing. You'll call it the best if you test it alongside any of the 
—Gets the finest quality cream and at of sold by 

or churning, as Nature's true principle is followed without 


it—no lumps highest priced $85.00 and $110.00 separators 
forcing either the milk or cream the wrong way up or down. 
cason, DO matter 



































anybody today—makets—catalog houses—dealers—jobbers 
os anybody else. Write me today. 

—Skims closest in any climate or Wm. Gallow . 

633" Batoway j GaLLowa? COMPANY P 














your milk is warm or c 
Is as handsome a a compact and substantial, 
&@S you ever saw or could fi Beautiful finish. 













SEE OUR GUARANTEE ON EDITORIAL PAGE 





SWINE IN AMERICA 


A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 


By F. D. COBURN 
Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture 


Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 
Coburn of Kansas? 
Swine is a great crop in America, and Coburn is a 
great man, a great author and a great hog authority. 
Coburn has written a book, a big book of over 600 
Pe s treating of swine from every standpoint. 
his book will interest you; it will help you, 4 it 


will pay for itself in a little while if you raise ho 
If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter g 
through this book; and 
much help, and so gpl iy 
certain to make money out of hogs. 


This volume is handsomely printed on fine 


u will get so much good, ong 


enithiceben that you will be 


per, from large, clear 
type and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
nificent half-tone illustrations and drawin printed on a special 
plate paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
anatomical and physiological model of the hog. ‘This model consists 
of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
able paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc., 
in their relative positions. This model is accompanied by an elabo- 
rate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 

The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth; 
gold side and back stamping, making one ‘of the handsomest a 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public, 


Price, net, $2.50 


ORANGE JUDD .COMPANY 


315 Fourth Avenue: New York 











A BRILLIANT GIFT BOOK 


It is difficult to imagine a more beautiful and altogether satesfactory gift book 


Portrait Life of Lincoln 
By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


There is no book of modern times > ts destined to have a 
greater effect on the American people than this new, vital, in- 
spiring life of the Greatest American. It is a book with a inis- 
m—and that mission is to revive in the twenty — homes 
of America the true er of fy that m of rugged 
honesty who said that it have loved “the Common 
People or he would not have Fes so many of them;” the man 
who knew what it meant to start at the bottom and work to the 
: eart big enough.to hold the whole 
world; the man who met misfortune face to face, and overcame 
it with the might of manhood. 
rs. In spite of 


This volume will be a nevetetion to most readers. 
about Lincoln than 


the fact that more books have 


en. 
about any other man in the Wortd's history, nothing like it has yet 
appeare The book will contain the collection of all 
known photograp' hs of coln. yy = the first time og he 
has been ——— t ht before the peapte he actual es for 
which he sat ty | his _ isa Heiss galery of famous an portraits, 
taken from the eee st the world and valued at 
more than $150. 


The téxt is printed from Ba Roar, yee 
dull finished art paper: Remy ir 
in sepia; bound in silk loth, te with gold side gens 
and back stamping. Price . « + « «+ « « 


Orange Judd Company, $15 4th Ave., N. Y.. 

















In writing any of our adver- 
tisers. You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 


Always Mention 
This Journal 














